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Ecclesinstical Affuirs, 


— — 


EOCOLESIASTIOCAL POLICY OF 1874, 


THe ecclesiastical characteristics of the 
session of 1874 are novel and remarkable. We 
have to bear in miad that the Oonservative 
Government had a large and disciplined ma- 
jority in both Houses. It did not promise 
much in the Royal Message which opened the 
business, and of what it pledged itself to intro- 
duce it carried but a small proportion. Men 
ask everywhere what they have done with the 
trust committed to them by the country, and 
the reply is not satisfactory. Things they 
ought to have done they have not done, and 
things they ought not to have done they have 
done. Nobody suspected, probably not even 
the members of the Government themselves, 
that the session was destined to become in effect 
a predominantly ecclesiastical session. It 
opened quietly ; it proceeded down to Whitsun- 
tide cautiously; it rather brought into promi- 
nence the apparently hopeless divisions of the 
Liberal party than the union, sagacity, and 
strength of the Conservatives. But. the Cabinet 
took up and seemed destined to complete the un- 
finished measuresof thelate Government. It pre- 
tended to no originality. Its programme was a 
faint reflection of what might have been con- 
jectured to have been contemplated by its prede- 
cessors. In June, however, there was a sudden 
change. Mr. Gladstone, after some weeks’ retire- 
ment, reappeared upon the stage. Two measures 
which had made their way, not without some 
opposition, through the House of Lords had 
come down to the Commons, and the Leader of 
the Opposition saw in them sufficient cause for 
the resumption of his responsibilities. Whilst 
the second of these—the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Bill—was still under discussion, a third 
measure of serious ecclesiastical importance 
hove into sight. The three bills, and the treat- 
ment they received in the House of Commons, 
set forth with unusual distinctness what may 
be called the Church-and-State policy of the 
Disraeli Cabinet. We have so frequently 
spoken of their chief provisions while they were 
under Parliamentary consideration, that we 
need not weary our readers on the present occa- 
sion by any repetition of our Opinions. We 
shall advert only to the new line of ecclesiastical 
policy it has pleased the Conservative Govern- 
ment to sanction. 

Before, however, we refer to the nature of 


788 | they have done. Mr. Gladstone has assumed 


"| Church restrictions. It was, probably, acci- 


ment. It was not successful. Indeed, it was 
eventually withdrawn. But it provoked Mr. 


State. He, however, sanctioned u principle of 
law which poiuts in the same direstion (though 
from an opposite quarter) as that selected by 
Mr. Gladstone. The Established Church, ac- 
cording to him—or rather according to the bill 


church of the nation. It is provided for by the 
nation. It is governed by Parliament. It 
corresponds with the will of the State. But it 
does not consist of the entire people of the 


say that we have our doubts as to whether it 
really represents the steady convictions of the 
Prime Minister, of more than a section of his 
o0 es, or, generally speaking, of the party 
by which they are supported. If Mr. Glad- 
stone had not so vehemently rushed into the 
fray there seems reason to question whether 
Mr. Disraeli would have chosen to force a 
battle all along the line on ecclesiastical 
grounds. Both the leaders have seemingly 
been moved by incidental and somewhat ex- 
traneous circumstances to take the position 


the championship of Ohurch liberty. Mr. 
Disraeli has stood up for Ohurch law and 


dent which determined the position of the 
latter. He wanted to come at his antagonist. 
He panted to wrestle a decisive throw with 
him. He was conscious of an enormous supe- 
riority of voting power... He detected, more- 
over, the weak points of his enemy. So far as 
his own predilections could have determined the 
issue, he would have been to put aside 
every other pending simply under 


overthrowing Mr. Gladstone upon his own 
ground, raised in his own mind. We know 
what he has done, and what principles are 
on behalf of which he has his power this 
Session. We are not by anf means certain 
that he has deliberately chalked out for him- 
self the line of ecclesiasticsl policy which 
henceforth he intends to Buch as it 
is, however, it will conduct to an entire revolu- 
tion of the previous relations s ing between 


EE 


i 


Disraeli to take up his ground in behalf of the 


which he —is not necessarily the 


the impulse which the progpect he had of 


logical opinion which make the name of a na- 
tional Ps som ” mere mock 
to look to political rather 
motives for 
forces of disestablishment. And for this reason 
we welcome with much satisfaction such a con- 
tribution as this of a distinguished historian 
towards a definition of the distinct political 
issue to be settled. We propose, therefore, to 
devote one or two articles to an examination of 
the essay. And we shall commence with the 
ideas on disendowment, which the writer him- 
self puts in the forefront. 
The immediate 


ship is concerned, or, at least, in conformity 
with the doctrines, formularies, discipline, 
and rites of the Church of England. Those 
persons are parishioners only who declare, 
and by overt acts prove, their attachment to the 
particular Church sanctioned by the State. But 
in the Scotch Patronage Bill the new principle 
is fully developed. By the provisions of that 
measure all the property and privileges appro- 
priated by law to the service of religion are 
handed over for exclasive use to a single deno- 
mination of Presbyterians, albeit it does not 
comprise nearly one-half of the population of 
Scotland 


It cannot be denied that, whether for good or 
for evil, the present Parliament has already 
shifted the bases of Church Establishments. It 
has destroyed in them the element of nationa- 
lity. It has constituted them embodiments of 
favouritism. It has turned them into denomi- 
national monopolies. It has thus prepared 
for their political downfall. To those who 
hold our opinions, the result of the Session must 
be looked upon as pregnant with beneficial 
change. It will serve in process of time to 
drive over to our side the vast numbers of 
people who appreciate the force of national 
sentiment, who are bitterly hostile to sectarian 
legislation, and who regard justice and equity 
as of far higher worth than the triumphs of 
party. If the friends of Establishmentarianism 
can feel content with the ecclesiastical achieve- 
ments of 1874, so, rely upon it, can we. 


L 
te of 


* 
affecting the development 
This is isely the mode 


„ also compel us 
n to religious 
o final organisation of the allied 


the change which has been effected, let us just 


realm—so far as the regulation of public wor- 
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establishment. With this object he seizes 
on the terms “‘ sacrilege” on the one hand, and 
„national property on the other, as betraying 
on one side equally with the other, a complete 
misconception of the matter in hand. He says 


There is a lurking unwillingness in the dis- 


putants on both sides, as indeed there is in moet 
speakers on all subjects, toacknowledgethesimple 
principle that in political community, the 
supreme power of the State, wherever that 
supreme power may be placed, may do what- 
ever it thinks good.” Now it appears to us that 
the ambiguity of this sentence, in which Mr. 
Freeman sets forth his fundamental — 
and premiss, is such as to blunt very conside- 
rably the point of several of his succeeding 
criticisms. To say that the supreme power of 
the State —that is, the authority which de facto 
has predominant physical force at command 
„may do whatever it thinks good,” is surely 
either a truism, or a very dangerous doctrine. 
It is either the needless assertion that those 
who wield the organised forces of the State can 
do what they like, or it is a suggestion that 
might makes right. But Mr. Freeman care- 
fully guards himself 9 — the latter interpre- 
tation. ‘‘ An Act of Parliament,” he explains, 
may be unjust, but it cannot be unlawful.” 
This is no doubt perfectly correct; and it may 
be a lesson needed by those who contend that 
any act of disestablishment must be unconsti- 
tutional and — 2 ol But at least our 


insists at considerable length 5 
the impression that he A Ne 
mistake on the part of ourselves As as our 


—— 2 a that 8 is 
some pri case for his impression. But 
this arises from the fact that our controvers- 
must necessarily be carried on in popular lan- 
guage. . Freeman’s statement is really 
only the solemn utterance of a truism to the 
effect that laws made by a sufficient law- 
makiog — cannot be unlawful; and that 
all of every kind is liable to be 
legally confiscated, i e., absorbed into the public 
puree, or otherwise diverted from its previous 
uses. Quite right. But this general pine 
is not usually acted upon, and morally speaking 
ought never to be acted upon, except for other 
and additional reasons. And these reasons 
may be political, social, or moral, or all three 
atonce. For our own part we have never held 


ne rinoi ple enun- 
ciated, Church property iffered Ren — other 
property; but we have insisted that the reasons 
why the power of the State should be applied 
in this case are peculiarly strong. As it is by 
the strength or weakness of those reasons that 
the cause must be decided, we have dwelt 
almost exclusively on them. And hence Mr. 
Freeman has, perhaps, in part drawn the in- 
ference that Nonconformiste ignore the general 
bearings of a principle which really appears to 
us a truism. 

But our critic objects to our habit of calling 


Ohurch „national * 
not so, yng ein the 112 onan of 
ager 


the word.” It is not 


as an 


So fur as the present 
point of argument is concerned, we hure got 
rid of that notion; and hence we maintain that 
1 originally given to a Church identical 
with the State, may very well be called 


rs on the 


sect. What future generations may have to 


say to the latter kind of property we cannot of 
course pretend to forecast. But in the light of 
present know we contend that the moral 
considerations ich demand the assertion of 
K 2 nr 
| stronger n an can 

— * th * great point 
. Freeman seems to think it a in 
g called the 

This is 


that there is no vast corporation 

Ohurch” in which property is vested 

just what we have often pointed out. But we 
cannot see what great difference is made by the 
fact that the is distributed amongst 
local corporations which hold it for the benefit 
of the people in each locality. ‘‘We must 
always in mind,” says Mr. Freeman, 
“that the clergy are not the Church.” 
„Church property,” he adds, that is pro- 
perty given for ecclesiastical purposes, will be 
mainly—though not wholly—the property of 
the clergy as the office-bearers of the Church.“ 
In other words, the clergy hold this property 
only to enable them to confer certain benefits 
on the whole people of the neighbourhood. We 
do not see how this is quite consistent with the 
remark made on another page, that the 
ecclesiastical rations hold their property 
by the same right as any other holders of pro- 
perty.” The apparent confusion, however, 
arises from our own forgetfulness that Mr. 
Freeman uses the word right in its strictly 
legal, not in ite moral sense. And his failure 
to remember the arguments of those who 
urge disestablishment must appeal far more to 
moral than to legal rights, has led him to 
charge them with more than their due meed of 
ignorance in their usage of the phrase ‘‘ natio 
property. 


EOOCLESIASTICAL MEASURES IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


Taz Public Worship Bill was read a third 
time in the House of Commons on Monday 
evening without a division, and will therefore, 
in a few days, become law. The debates ou the 
recommitment of the bill on Friday, and on the 
third reading on Monday, effected no change in 
any important detail, but it is settled that the 
— beer — is not to be charged to the 
Consolidated Fund. The curious mistake which 
was made by Mr. Disraeli on Friday relating to 
the eee be ir = ex- 
on on supposition is havin 

informed that a retired j would be 
willing to take the post, and that without, further 
inquiry, he assumed that that 


owed 
portion of the right hon. gentleman’s —.— 
and for the ardour with which Sir William 


Harcourt replied to him. Is it possible, some 
asked, that Sir William Harcourt is 


men from worshipping God according to their 
ideas.” If it has only brought Mr. Hope 
to such a state of mind, this bill will not 
have been introduced in vain. Mr. Grant Duff 
oe that, 1 one of d phil who sy 

as a speculation an 
beli Ohurch Establishments coul be 


England would ned till the 
days of our grandchildren, d carefully 
abstained from taking any part in reference to 
the bill.” We suppose that Mr. Grant-Duff 
now sees that his studied inaction has not done 
what he thought it would do—saved the Esta- 
blishment. 

Ou Friday the Scottish Church Patronage 
Bill as amended was to, and on Monday 
it passed a third ing, and so the House 
of Commons will have no more of this 
measure this session. II is net at all likely, 
however, that it has heard the last of either of 
the measures—including the Endowed Schools 
Bill—that it has 

In no session, 


ps, have the poet of reli- 


— equality more faithfully served 
during the present session. Mr. 
Leatham has well re ted us; Mr. Dillwyn 


has earned our lasting gratitude for his per- 
sistent action on the Endowed Schools Bill, 
and the Worship Bill; while Mr. Richard has, 
on every available occasion, set forth the 
principles of the Free Ohurches with a force 
and an uence which have rarely 


eo We are glad to see that Mr. 
Ri ‘a speeches have been re-printed; we 


nal | hope that means will be taken to give them a 


wide circulation. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Ir is natural that the Ritualists should now feel 
themselves to be in a somewhat difficult position. 
They believe in a State-Church, but how can they 
believe in the present State-Church? It is hard 
to find one’s idol crushing one’s self, but this is 
just what the Establishment principle is doing to 
the Ritualists. And they feel it. The Church 
Herald, therefore, says that the policy of the 
spiritual rulers of the Church is working « silent 


ifyrt 
F 


rt 
iN 


ying himself out to be a rival candidate for | figures 


the future Premiership? Mr. Gladstone was 
followed by only 95 members. On the third 
reading 
his name for the measure was A Bill to expe- 
dite the disestablishment of the Eugli 

Church,” while Mr. Beresford Hope came out, 
once more, in his new character as a friend of 


igi ity, expressing the hope that 
when the bill came into op tion it would not 
„put down anything would prevent 


. Kuatchbull-Hugessen said that 


One of the most remarkable contributions that 
has been made to the Disestablishment question 3 
looked at from the High Church point of view, is # 
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letter, written by the Rev. Gerard Moultrie, vicar | 
of South Leigh, and a well-known High-Churchman, 
to the Church Times of last week. The letter is 
headed ‘‘ Disestablishment.”” The writer says that 
it seems to him that there is a good deal of mis- 
apprehension on this subject— 

Whenever I converse with anyone about this coming 
state of affairs, I notice that I almost wy A get an 


answer to this effect: Ah, what a sad thing it will be 
for the country es. ow will they ever provide 


for their ministrations!” It seems to be thought that 
in the towns people will shift for themselves 4 well, 
but that in country districts there will a great 


failure in the ministrations of the Church. I cannot 


see that this will be the case. 

Mr. Moultrie proceeds to state what the Free 
Church of Scotland has done for the country dis- 
tricts, how it has been done, and how the 
ministers of those districts are a great deal better 
off than they would have been in the Establish- 
ment. He then proceeds to apply the case to 
England — 

But when disestablishment comes upon us, we sball 
be infinitely better off, of course,than they. None but 
a fool would think of twenty thousand cl , epread 
broadcast over the land, being uvable to bold their 
own. In such a matter, at events, the Church of 
England would, at least, be unanimous. There would 
no doubt, be a tapes 17 of funds (as in the Irish 
Church), and this would be a very good thing. The 
bishops would retire from the House of Lords to the 
House of the Lord, and this also, as it seems to man 
would not be a matter to over. The Church — 
14 e.. and there would be vo 
more cal bills run through Parliament over 
the heads of the clergy and in spite of their protest. 
The monarch would not be anointed on his accession 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury; a pleasing ceremony, 
but now nothing more than a ceremony. 

“Oh! but,” says some one, “you will lose your 
churches. ou will have to share them with Dis- 
senters, who will claim their share in the national 


property. 
I reply that, if there really be any danger of our 
losing our churches, that danger will probably come 
from a delay of disestablishment, until the country has 
been educated by Mr. Disraeli, and others, into a be- 
lief that the Church being merely a de t of the 
State, may be legislated for by the nation, which (as 
represented by the secular Parliament) may at its will 
dispose of its own. This I take to be the only real 
danger. And it is a real one. 


Here is a sign of the times! Another writer in 
the same journal makes this pregnant suggestion, — 

Can we not combine with every and any others of our 
country for disestablishment ! ly, histori- 
cally, morally, we are bound to do without reserve. 
It is beyond end that any spiritual should 
be at the bidding of a civil tribunal of men of almost 
every and no creed. If some well-known leader would 
only sound the trumpet in thw direction, we could soon 
— our chiefs from the temptations of their worldly 
policy. 

Another writer remarks that the line which the | 
Church should now take is to prepare for dises- 
tablishment.”— 


It cannot be right that the Church should continue 
——— to 1 4 Gorhamism, and Rationalism, 

ing bed in her name. Or that she should be 
subject to have her doctrines and ritual settled by the 
impudent ignorance of a non-Christian Parliament. 


How much this writing may be worth, or what may 
be its influence, we do not know, but it is certain 
that nothing of this kind could have been written 
a few years ago. 

That ‘‘ ominous word Disestablishment ” again 
This time it occurs in the Guardian in relation to 
the Endowed Schools Bill. While the Guardian 
considers that the result of the debates could not 
have been otherwise than it has been, it also con- 
siders that result to be an undoubted blow to the 


Conservative party. ) 
the interest of 


What is in our mind of far greater — 
— — 
in our m 


an apparent defeat of the Church, in 


— A 4 they ag 
avow regain 
l policy ; rw, result 


least, unfortunate. All who were concerned 
bitterly regret a policy which has led to so 
31 


actual position; and that confusion can only be 

removed, either by the absorption into the Church 

of all foreign elements, or by the rough-and-ready 

5 — of disestablishment.” Singular to read 
old’s words of forty years now repeated b 

a High-Church journal * 

It is evident, however, that the introduction of 


the Endowed Schools Bill has given encouragement , 


— 


to the more grasping section of Churchmen, for we 
read in the Times of Friday last that on the pre- 
vious day a deputation waited upon the Govern- 
ment to suggest that that portion of the land tax 
which was received from ecclesiastical property 
should be devoted to the purposes to which church- 
rates were formerly devoted ; and the deputation 
was informed that the Government would, during 
the recess, give its best attention to the subject. 
The substantial meaning of this is that the old 
church-rates should, to a certain extent, be reim- 
posed by being made a charge upon the land tax. 
In the year ending March, 1873, the land tax 
yielded £1,095,729. Why not go in for the whole 
of that at once? The Church would be just as 
likely to get it as to get that portion which is 
contributed by ecclesiastical property. But we 
see from this what would be done if it could be 
done, and how necessary it is to keep ourselves 
always under arms. 

We have, this week, two fresh illustrations from 
Australia of the practical working of Free-Church- 
ism. The Melbourne correspondent of the Times 
states that the Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church has been preaching in St. Stephen’s Episco- 
palian Church. It appears that the leading lay- 
members of the two churches have combined in the 
formation of a Pastoral Aid Society for outlying 
districts. ‘‘It provides,” the correspondent says, 
„for alternate services in each church in places 
which cannot afford to support two ministers and 
two buildings, and augments the stipend of an 
Episcopalian in gne place and a Presbyterian in 
another, instead of wasting strength by attempting 
to form both churches in two poor places.” We 
may add this to Mr. Moultrie’s proof of how 
country places may be provided for under disesta- 
blish ment. 

Tho Sydney correspondent of the same journal 
gives an illustration relating to the education ques- 
tion injQueensland, where, also, there is no Church 
Establishment. He says that Queensland is paying 
62,0001. a year for educating the young, that there 
was no opposition when the vote was proposed, but 
the debate which ensued is spoken of as remarkably 
happy. No sectarianism, bigotry, or partisanship 
found voice.” Is not this better than Mr. Fors ter’s 
plan and its results ? 


SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES. 
(From our Scotch Correspondent. ) 

Well, the Patronage Bill has passed 
committee at the gallop, and the Tories, no doubt, 
are gleeful over their exploit. I have no doubt it 
will all end well; but whether the end will be 
what they wish for and expect, is anofher question. 
I have never had any other opinion than that 
which found such strong expression in Parliament, 
viz., that we have seen a great stride taken in the 
direction of disestablishment. We Scotch are a 
patient people. We don’t, like our Irish brethren, 
make the welkin ring with our cries the moment we 
are hurt; but when once an idea takes of 
our minds, we don’t readily let go our hold of it. 
And I greatly mistake the present temper of this 
nation if you do not see as the upshot of what has 
happened, a long, steady, persistent pull together 
on the part of the Nonconformists for a very radical 
reversal of the recent policy. 

We feel that it is something like a piece of sharp 
practice—such as a pettifogging lawyer would resort 
to—to which we have been made the victims. The 
Tories have for the moment a majority which they 
know cannot last long, and they have hastily seized 
the opportunity to inflict upon us an insult and a 


wrong. 

We feel also that it was intensely shabby to refuse 
to concede such a reasonable demand as that which 
was made by Mr. Baxter. They will be in power 
next year for a certainty, however long afterwards 
they may reign, and if they really believe their 
cause a good one, they could have demonstrated its 
goodness by inquiry, and passed their bill afterwards 
with éclat. But they have acted like the judge 
who hanged his prisoner and tried his case after- 
wards, and they cannot suppose that this will be 
forgotten. 

It stirs our blood, too, to learn what their little 
game is with regard to the Free Churchmen. They 
made no proposal to right the wrongs of the Free 
Church, but as Dr. Kennedy, of Dingwall, well put 
it, they have made an “‘ imitation of our banner, 
and they hope, thereby, to decoy, the unwary, man by 
man, into their creel. In avowing this plot they 
put us upon our mettle. They cannot imagine that 
we are to be so simp/e as to allow the disintegration 
even to begin under our very eyes. And they force 
us, whether we will or no, to raise up into promi- 


nence, as the pressing question of the hour, the 
separation of the Church from the State: 

For, as I have already told you, among tha 
strong reasons why we object to the nation giving to 
the present holders of the national endowments a 
fresh lease of the Establishment, one is this: that 
we Nonconformists have no confidence in its fitness 
to carry on the evangelisation of the country. I do 
not ask you to sympathise with us in this. I 
simply tell you a fact. And now that the gauntlet 
has been fairly flung duwn, and we are challenged 
either to conform or to vindicate our position as 
„dogs in the manger,” you will probably hear a 
good deal more on this head. It is our belief that 
while there are not a few most excellent ministers 
in the Established Church, whose orthodoxy and 
earnestness are above all question, the ministry, in 
the mass, is not evangelical. We have not above one 
or two who show any tendency to Ritualism, but 
when I remind you that the pulpits of the Esta- 
blishment are ‘presently filled by men who have 
been educated under Principals Tulloch and Caird, 
and under Drs. Robert Lee and Wallace, you will 
not be surprised to learn that the teaching to which 
the people are now accustomed is about as unlike 
that which Chalmers would have given as is the 
teaching which those are privileged to receive who 
sit under Dean Stanley in Westminster Abbey. 

One illustration of the state of feeling in Soot- 
land is supplied in this fact, that with very few ex- 
ceptions the Established clergy have not thrown 
themselves with any heartiness into the revival 
movement. There are a few who have come to the 
front, and they are held in the highest esteem and 
respect by all denominations, but you may count 
them upon your fingers, and if you ask the robust 
men of the communion—the Tullocks, and Cooks, 

and Storys, and Macgregors, who lead in the 
Assembly you will find that the Charterises and the 
Wilsons, and the McMartries who have taken their 
stand beside Mr. Moody, are quietly sneered at by 
them as among the weaker brethren. The drift of 
the two sets of churches is more clearly geen in this 
connection than in any other. The highest man in 
the Free Church can take his part at a revival 
meeting, and nobody thinks the worse of his 
intellect for that. Such a place is regarded as 
quite in keeping with the position and profession of 
our Candlishes, our Guthries, our Buchanans, and 
our Rainys. But when a man with any intellectual 
pretensions in the Established Church makes his 


appearance at a revival meeting, he is in danger 
of being suspected of being a muff or an old woman. 

Again, I say, set all this down, if you like, to our 
prejudices as Nonoonformista. Still these feelings 


At present everybody is on the wing, and no plang 
have been formed with a view to concerted action. 
But the Commission of the Free Church Assembly 
meets next week, and then we shall possibly hear 


something of interest. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 
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The Rev. John Fisher, of Heeley, near Sheffi 


hae, we learn, the intment of travel- 
ing and organising agent to the society. 


ing the futare operations of the society, 

the Rice, ays Liberator says :—‘‘ Scotland is to 
i y dealt with next season. A new agent 
wil be shortly appointed, and he will give his whole 
time to that country. The secretary will also visit 
it this autamn ; to confer with the society’s friends 
in all the principal towns on the steps to be taken 
to start the disestablishment movement now re- 
solved upon. Wales is to be also at once visited by 
the secretary ; to obtain the requisite information 
for ing with that country. The metropolis is 
to have a special agency of its own; it being in- 
tended to appoint an agent for each m tan 
borough—for electoral, as well as for other pur- 
The society’s publishing sub-committee 
2 a scheme for the issue, and also the 
wide distribution of publications —of which we shall 
say more a little while hence.” 


THE ENFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL AND 
THE ROMANISING CLERGY. 
(From the English Independent. ) 

Enfield is a pleasant parish situated ten miles 
north of London, and one of its leading antiquarian 
attractions is the Free Grammar School, standi 
on the west side of the churchyard. The — 
itself appears to have been founded at the time of 
the Reformation, and the present building is as 
ancient as the days of Queen Elizabeth, though the 
original picturesque aspect of the pile has been 
marred by profane modernising hands. An ancient 
deed prescribes that the trustees shall gyve and 
mye yearlie to aschole master to teache within 

sayde towne of Enfielde the children of the 
poor inhabitants to know and read their alphebet 
ters and to read Laten and Englyshe, and to 
understand grammar and to wright their nes 
according to the trade and use of grammar scholes, 
the summe of six poundes thirteen shillings and 


4 been burdened with 
uous li ion which has 
the last half 


being also much out of repair ; 
t an effort is now being made to ise the 
whole —— . to make it what the pious 
founders in their bounty should be—a semi- 


* „ the whole parish. 
set a high value on this legacy 
tion, and for months past the ques- 


f the 
ion of electing six new governors has the lead- 
1 in the local papers; for, when 
into office, the governors possess 
ample powers, and determine the character of the 
A i clique, marshalled by the 
ologi 22 — 
maniple, tunic, a- 
cast covetous eyes on this 


altar, sacri- 
of the Church 


was demanded. The clerical Jeaders, though mani- 
featly surprised at the vote of the vestry, 1 — 
that the poll would set all things right, leaving 
them masters of the field. Nor at first did their 
hopes appear to be entirely without foundation. 
They commanded many sympathisers, and every 
means that could be thought of either to coax or 
cajole the ratepayers into voting for the clerical 
cand were used. The neighbourhood had 

o thoroughly canvassed; doubtful characters 

been of their duty from, 88 


and it was even reported that one of the 


* school has been entirely | 


— 


who carried a blue rt, and were in the secret. 
The vicar was actually indelicate enough to sit 
next the clerk, even at the desk, —— 
an influence to turn the tide in his own favour, : 

thereby he did much to bring the sacred —— 


contempt among those who would have 
being free from such petty interference. Then the 
rich made poor dependents vote against their con- 


science, and one zealous lady went about the streets 
explaining that the school would be a heathen semi- 
nary if Liberals triumphed. One poor old 
couple were found in tears on account of being 
forced by an unprincipled patron to vote for per- 
sons whose principles they abhorred. Some turned 
co and would not vote at all; and in the 
meantime the excitement was reaching fever height. 

During the whole of Friday the clerical clique 
led the poll, but it was evident to shrewd obsérvers 
that their resources were rapidly becoming ex- 
hausted. Enfield is a parish of wide extent; at 
Ponder’s-end, the Highway, and in the neighbour- 
hood around the Government small-arms factory, 
there is a population who had been instructed 
in the school question by the ‘‘ Protestant” candi- 
dates. On 1 these began to come up, 
and the sight of them promised an easy conquest. 
On Saturday they came in still larger numbers, 
and each fresh batch was welcomed ty loud cheers 
from the crowd assembled in the market-place. 
All the horses that could be obtained were hired ; 
besides these the vehicles of private families were 
sent out, and for the time being, many professional 
men laid aside their duties for the sake of driving 
voters to the poll who would humble the Roman- 


ising aggressors. The triumph of the evening was 
worthy of these great efforts, for five out of six of 
the t candidates have been returned. 


The events of the week in Enfield opportunely came 
as a comment on the Endowed Schools Bill, and as 
an illustration of the bitter feelings that would have 
been aroused had the latest obnoxious Government 
measure not been deprived of its sting. The 
triumph of the friends of the poor, however, is com- 
lete, and the defeated abettors of priestcraft in 
nfield have been taught a lesson they will not 
soon fo The school is now secured to the 
parish, and, with such governors to promote its 
perity as Alderman Abbiss, the Rev. H. 8. 
oms, > Al Batley, Bosanquet, Kitching, and 
Bowles, two of whom are justices of the peace, we 
feel certain that better days are in store. 


WHAT IS A MEMBER OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND? 
(From the Daily News.) 

The mania for ecclesiastical legislation of 
which the Government were ac on Friday, 
and to 722 it E we owe the pone- 
ment of man must at least pro- 
soe fel ae ee hoe tee 

e ordinary news hy. 

2 i moat ge lg sa arg Fy — 
e principles w in a 2 ours govern 

the relations between Church and State, a Abbe 
whereon we believe there is still ample room for 
public education. The House of Commons was en- 


again during some part of yesterday in 
settling the question what constitutes a parishioner 
of the Church, and we do not believe they have de- 


cided it in anything like a sound or satisfactory 
manner. t is a pound!“ was the famous 
question of Sir Robert Peel. What is a bona Ade 
traveller?’ is a puazie that has 
Parliamentary session, and stultified many a bench 
af meqietrates. What is a populous place ? was 
a trou to both Houses during a iderable part 
of this session. What is a parishioner?’ was 

in debated and 


offences against the propriety 3 
menial, Gal to nas Ge lov in mali inst it, 


was yesterday defined by the majority to be 
a person who that he is "a melhor 
the Church of as by law established.” 
S is @ we lke that famous ens which 
set out an archdeacon is a person who dis- 
ch archidiaconal functions. For when we 
have it settled that in order to be an 

parishioner one must be a member of the Church 
of „woe ought then to ask what is a mem- 


Mr. Hubbard, for e on Fri- 
would be applicable enough if the 

oh of England were only a sect, It is quite 
concei however, that a person whose : 
vidual convictions attached him to a Noncon- 
1 might consider himself a member of 
the N Church when « question of public 
order was under cousideration. Of course this 
would not, in all probability, occur often in prac- 
tice. Thed on that I am a member of the 
Church of England” would usually be accepted by 
Dissenters in the sense put on it by its authors. 
A Nonconformist will not declare himself a member 
of the Church of England as by law established. 
But the definition, if we take it merely in the literal 
sense, is open to endless evasion, noe | if we take it 
in its spirit will reasonably be considered by many 
competent authorities to be historically inaccurate 
and politically inexpedient. 

A parishioner is not necessarily a member of the 
Chores 3S ere 
the payment of rates, or the attendance at a vestry, 
= 0 — of the office of churchwarden, or 


Church patronage, or a variety of 


houses of the town was an open house to those 


— 


other functions and acts connected with the work - 
ing of the Church system. The Church of England 
has never, so far as we know, narrowed her claim 
of spiritual control and care to her own professed 
members. The whole controversy about the Burials 
Bill, for example, arises out of the fact that she 
sometimes pushes her claims rather farther than 
members of the Dissenting bodies seem dis to 
admit. We cannot see how on Friday’s definition 
of the character of a parishioner could be accepted 
and carried out to its legitimate conclusion without 
effecting a very marked alteration in the position of the 
Church. Indeed, it was impossible not to bestruck by 
the incongruity to which Mr. Henry Hichard and 
Mr. Dillwyn directed attention. A Nonconformist 
may take in all the debates and divisions 
which are to decide the fate of the Public Worshi 
Regulation Bill, as he might do in the case of a bi 
affecting yet more strongly the interests of the 
Charch o d. His vote and the votes of 
other Nonconformists might become the means by 
which the measure was doomed to be carried or 
defeated. But he must not be allowed to assist a 
deceived congregation in complaining of an offensive 
and illegal ceremonial. ‘‘ You are playing with 
tools,” said Mr. Gladstone yesterday, when 
dealing with a different part of the subject. There 
is a deal that looks like playing with edged 
tools in the production of definitions, which for the 
sake of some one immediate . would thus 
undertake to limit the national comprehensiveness 
of the Church of England. It seems to us that 
this definition is a matter of considerably greater 
importance than the question of the judge’s salary, 
about which so much sharp discussion and 
perplexed conflict of authority took place yesterday, 
even after Mr. Disraeli’s preliminary announcement 
had rendered immediate disputation a superfluous 
exercise. It would have been far better, we think, 
to dispense with a definition. The clergy who, ac- 
cording to one or two speakers, would be so pro- 
foundly hurt if their performance of public worship 
were to be questioned by Nonconformists, must 
surely, one would think, be far more grievously 
burt by having Acts of Parliament to regulate their 
by the help of Nonconformist 
votes. Better, at all events, to run the risk of that 
offence and.to endure the possible grievance of a 
Nonconformist complaining to the bishop about the 
scandal of a Ritualistic service, than venture on a 
definition which, so far as it goes, would proclaim 
that the Church of England is not a national insti- 
tution, but only a collection of worshippers profess- 
ing similar sectarian opinions. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN GERMANY. 


Legal proceedings will, it is announced, be taken 
shortly by the Prussian Government against Arch- 
bishop Melchers, with a view to his compulsory 
removal from his see. 

The Prussian Government have ordered criminal 

ings to be instituted by the public prosecutor 

i Roman Catholic societies. These prosecu- 

tions are based on certain documents found in the 
domiciliary searches lately made. 

In connection with the fines inflicted upon the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Paderborn, for contra- 


lexed many a 


of | ment the 


vention of the tical laws, the District 
Court and the Court of Appeal of Paderborn had 
both declared that payment of such fines by a third 
party, despite the protest of the bishop, was legal. 
n reference to this decision the Supreme Court has, 
the public prosecutor intervening, annulled the 
above decisions, and declared payment by others 
than those condemned to be inadmissible. Bishop 
Conrad has since been arrested and lodged in prison 
for eighteen weeks. 
The Germania of Berlin, the principal organ of 
the Ultramontane party, is dutliorieed to confirm 
the statement of several newspapers, according to 


which the Prince-Bishop of B , Dr. Foerster, 
has forwarded to the Prussian Government a 
declaration of the Prussian bishops. In the docu- 


state that the Church cannot 
submit to onesided laws and decrees affecting 
ecclesiastical affairs, and that to the Pope alone 
could = pee the power of issuing laws relative 
to Church matters, His Holiness, however, always 

the reservation that such laws shall not 
contravene the ecclesiastical principles of the 
various Governments. The German Government, in 


, simply ackno th ipt of the abo 
reply, simply wledges the receipt o ve 


The Old Catholic movement is at length extend- 
ing to Southern Germany. In Bavaria, where the 
Government have adopted a neutral attitude, 
neither offering the Old Catholics any facilities nor 

any obstacles in their way, Bishop Reinkens 
juat vonsecrated a new church, the first building 
which the Old Catholics have erected in Germany, 
existing churches having in other parts been 
placed at their disposal. Many Bavarian churches 
are still jointly used by Protestants and Catholics, 
though the Ultramontanes have of late years en- 
deavoured to supersede this arrangement by the 
erection of additional edifices ; but legal difficulties 
prevent the Old Catholics from sharing in this 
ecclesiastical partnership. At Limbach they have 
accordingly built a church of their own. It is 
stated that the Emperor William presented them 
with a quantity of metal from French guns, ca 
tured in the late war, to be cast into a bell. In 
Wurtemberg, the moderation shown by Bishop 
Hefele, of Rottenburg, has retarded the introduction 


of the movement, but an Old Catholic community 
has just been formed at Stuttgart. 
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The Bishop ü f 
by the Supreme Tribunal of Justice to four years 
imprisonment with hard labour, for resisting the 
authority of the State. 

STATE-AID aT THE CaPE.—The last mail from the 
Cape of Good Hope states that the Voluntary Bill 
for the abolition of State aid for religious purposes 
was defeated in the House of Re ntatives on 
the second reading. A select committee of members 
has been appointed to draw up a measure for arrang- 
ing a fairer distribution of State aid to religion. 


Proposep SusstiruTeE von CHURCH-RATES.—A 
clericail sg deputation waited on the Chan- 
cellor of the hequer on Thursday, and offered 
a singularly cool su ion for overcoming the diffi- 
culty of collecting voluntary Church-rates in coun- 
try parishes. It was that a portion of the land-tax 
should be applied to the purposes formerly met by 
the Church-rate. Sir Stafford Northcote assured 
the deputation that the proposal should be carefully 
considered during the recess. 


Sim Ropert AwnstrurTaerR, M. P., AND THE 
Scorch Anti-Patronace BILL. — A strong feeling 
of dissatisfaction has recently arisen among the 
more advanced section of the Fifeshire constituency 
at Sir Robert Anstruther’s support of the bill for 
the abolition of patronage in the Church of Scot- 
land. — his electioneering tour at last general 
election he pledged himself privately and at his 
meetings to support a measure having for its object 
the appointment of a committee of inquiry before 
legislating in the matter. His disregard of this 
promise has naturally aroused inst him the in- 
dignation of those who, on this understanding, 
supported his election. Within the past few days 
leading and influential members of his committee 
have tendered their resignation, while many others 
no less prominent have intimated the withdrawal of 
their support. 


A Prorxstant MEMORIAL FoR THE GERMAN 
EmMPEROR.—A special messenger from Prussia 
House has delivered to the Emperor the books pre- 
sented to His Majesty by the English Protestants 
who arranged the demonstration of sympathy in St. 
James s Hall and Exeter Hall on January 27. The 
Emperor expressed himself ire with the 
gi, and has assigned to it a place in his private 

brary. The following communication has been 
received by the committee from the German 


Ambassador: 
London, July 24, 1874. 

Reverend Sir, —I have not failed to forward to their 
destination the two books dedicated by you to his 
Majesty the Emperor of Germany and Prince Bismarck. 

According to orders lately received, I have the 
pleasure to state that His Majesty has graciously 
accepted the above-mentioned book, and that I have 
been directed to express His Majesty's thanks to all 
members of the committee who have taken in the 
publication and presentation of that most valuable 


wo 

The Chancellor of the Empire will, as I have been 
told, express bis gratitude towards the committee as 
soon as he will be able to do so. I have the honour to 
be, Reverend Sir, your very obedient servant, 


MUNSTER. 
Rev. Dr. Badenoch, London, 


Mr. Disragci’s SuRRENDER on THE ExDOWED 
Scmoots Question.—The 8 observes that 
the confidence which mainly on Mr. Dis- 
raeli, which was increased by the popular belief 
in his cleverness, in his appreciation of facts, 
in his reluctance to ran his head against brick walls, 
in his very unsorupu pulousness as 
of the artist, not of the wicked man—has received 
in the bill of Lord Sandon a very rude shock 
indeed. If Mr. Disraeli did not understand what 
he was doing, then average men cannot trust his 
capacity any more. If he did understand and did 
not resist, then he is ready to let his Ministry 
which is accepted only because it is moderate an 
safe, become immoderate, and therefore dangerous 
at times and on pointe—points which cannot be 
foreseen, and times which cannot be — 1 
and which therefore are just as alarming as if they 
covered the whole ground. And finally, if he did 


understand and resisted, then he has not that full | p 


control of his Cabinet which he was ex to 
have, and confidence in him, though not destroyed, 
fs necessarily pro tanto diminished in the country. 
In the existing state of the public mind, Mr. 
Disraeli is of more im to his party—and, 
in fact, to the Government of the country apart 
from party—than he ever was yet; but it is only 
so long as he is what the country believes him to 
be, a moderating influence on the side of dis- 
cretion, compromise, as against fanaticism of an 

description. The Mr. Disraeli who accepts a bi 

which would have cost him every h seat 
without seeing its importance, who sits q while 
Lord Sandon gives to that bill its most 


8 


Mr. Disraeli did not prevent a and official 
effort to renew the exclusion of Dissenters from 
the equal enjoyment of all educational endowments, 
until he saw that the effort could not succeed. 
There is an end of that kindness on both sides for 
Mr. Disraeli which has so materially helped to seat 
the Conservatives in power. 

ConsvLaR CuHapLains.—The select committee 
which was — —— to inquire into the circum- 
stances attending the withdrawal of the allowances 
granted to chaplains under the provisions 
— N I IV., 5 87, — to their 

t. 4 ay: — It Lord Gran- 
Ville’s Cireular of Jaly 31, 1873, that the Treasury 


of Para in Brazil has been condemned | 


consequently become confined to certain 1 — 
laces.” The 98 of your committee has there- 
— been excl 


These, with 
towns. Your 


will 

which it is desirable to remove or alleviate. At 
some places the services of chaplain are pine 
pally required by a fluctuating 1 of British 
seamen, ‘or whom in near cases free accom- 
modation has been provided for their benefit. In 
some South American ports, during the prevalence 
of yellow ret. | * * — i, a 1 1 is 
espeoiall the hospital, and the large 
number 1 entails on him laborious duties. 
Your committee are, therefore, of opinion that the 
number of expeditions which have been sanctioned 
since the issue of Lord Granville’s circular should 
be increased. Your committee, after consid ries. 

the peculiar local circumstances, would recommen 
that the grants to the chaplaincies of Pernambuco, 
Bahia, and St, Thomas should be continued. With 
to the withdrawal of the contribution to the 
chaplaincies at Hamburg, Leghorn, Lima, Rio, Per- 
nambuco, Valparaiso, rto, Monte Vidoo, and 
Batavia, your committee are of opinion that the 
chaplains at these Leng be recommended 
to the Treasury for special consideration as regards 
their Baie eat Your committee consider that in 
cases where grants to chaplains are continued, they 
should consist of a fixed annual sum based on the 
a of the last three years, Your committee 
— 4 that all connected with the main - 
tenance of a church might fairly be met by volun- 
contributions, the proceeds of offertories 

collections. 

PerszcuTion 1x Turxry.—In a letter from the 
secretary of the Evangelical Alliance it is stated : 
—“ Notwithstanding the guarantees given for 
religious liberty throughout the Turkish Empire, 
cases of cruel tion have occurred recently, 
Three Ansairyeh converts to Christianity, who had 
been living peaceable and blameless lives as 
Christian teachers in a mission school in Syria, 
were in September last suddenly seized, put in 
chains, and after being denied food and drink, 


marched to Jebili, and thence to Damascus, where 


they were thrown into prison, repeatedly beaten, 
reviled, and a — 

reason they are renegades 

the M faith, a return to which 

ensure them liberty and kind treatment. No 

or offence whatever against 

t against them, and on 

the Christian faith, they have 

and refused the 

sented to the Porte by t 


acting under instructions f 
whose efforts have been 


verts this 

as well as others, not been 
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„George Eliot is to be en u 
a new novel, for which doe bas been off 10,0001, 

Mr. Phillips, the “Singing Pilgrim,” will visit 
India during the ensuing — penson. 

Messrs. Novetito, Ewer, anv Co., the well- 
known music publishers, have taken a lease of the 
Albert Hall for three years, at a rental of 5,000/. 
perannum. They will take the sole arrangement 
of all concerts and musical festivals, The chief 
features will be modern German music, conducted 
by Mr. Dannreuther ; oratorios and sacred composi- 
tions, conducted by Mr. Barnby ; and miscellaneous 
musie by Mr. Arthur Sullivan. There will be a 
permanent orchestra engaged throughout the year, 
and classical chamber music will also be inc in 
the scheme. : 
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The President, the Rev. 
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The one hundred and thirty-first annual Con- 
ference of the 225 Methodist ministers oom - 


an Chapel, 


T. Perks, 


votes, and 


deat 
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all our sessions, your us construction of | the Wesleyan Foreign Missionary Society. The | consolation; your tender and d ounces fee 
each other's ~b hs and due regard for each | Rev. C. Garrett moved the following resolution :— FE. best interests of the young of our families and the 

‘That the committee has heard with much satis- children of our schools, many of whom have been t 


other’s rights, by kindly and condensed utterances 
ht on any subject, and by a 


when you can throw lig 


judicious reticence when you have reap — gay. 
e 


Above all, pray for a Divine baptism 

memories of this Conference may be as the memory 

of the upper room, renowned for the rushing wind 

— — es of flame.” The Rev. G. Smith 
nen) 


which was The Rev. 
services during the last 


ported. The motion having been carried, the e 


„which the Rev. J. 
Farrar seconded and the Rev. T. Llewellyn sup- 
— briefly acknowledged the overflowing 


indness shown to him by the Conference. 


At six o'clock in the evening the open session of 


the Conference was held, and the chapel was 
crowded to excess. The president of the Confe- 
rence occupied the chair, and addresses were 
delivered by the Irish representatives, Bishop 
Harris, Dr. McCawley (of America), and the Rev. 
J. Hocart (the representative 7 — French Confe- 
). Bishop Harris, one o e tatives 

of the Wesleyan Methodist Epi pal Church in 
the United States, said that the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in America had bishops bat not pre- 
lates, explaining that their bishops were merely 
8 iperintending cr There were conferences 
of various kinds, th various powers. None of 
them had power to alter the former standard of 
doctrine; but in other they were prepared, 
like old-fashioned M to adapt themselves 
to sircumstances. Old-fashioned Methodism was 
W never was in a 
ved their form of 
Wesley as the British Conference 
it to circumstances as 
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class of 

end of 1873 

15,000, 0007. —— census of 1870 he found 
from the remarks of the Chief Commissioner there- 
in that of the six religions which had the 
interest in the United States, the Methodist 
rere 
organisations; a little under four - nintha the 
churches aud other edifices, and about four-ninths 
of the total number of church sittings. Their Sun- 
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afi; 
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- — 21 
address be presented to Her — — 
her on the — of the ke of inburgh, 

carried. Luke Wiseman 
moved a vote of thanks to the ex-president for his 


observed that 
in Ireland, 
one recent election the power of the priests had 
been openly defied, and the victory of the 
celebrated wi 


the memorial-stone of a new wing 


tion 
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faction of the increase in the annual income, and 
especially of the increase in the regular contribu- 
tions from the home districts ; but, at the same 
time, it is persuaded that from — constantly in- 
creasing congregation a much larger increase is 
possible, and it would urge strongly the desirable- 
ness of a more thorough and perfect system of ob- 
taining annual and other subscriptions. In the 
course of his Mr. Garrett observed that if 
any doubted bility of increasing their in- 
come, they had only to look at what was spent by 
the country in luxuries :—Fifteen million sterli 

in tobacco and 150 millions on strong drink, wi 

only one million t on missions. The whole 
Methodist people only contributed, on an average, 
2s. per head to the missionary society ; while the 
average amount spent on strong drink was 5/. per 
head. Mr. Atkinson, of Hall, testified from 
personal inspection of some of the mission stations 
—those in Rome, Naples, and Padua—tothe prudence 
with which the mission | stag in those parts 


had been acquired. The Rev. Ebenezer Jenkins, a 
returned i from India, referred to the 
education work going on there. He said that the 


Government created in India 11,820 coll 
and schools, and there were 9,660 schools partially 
supported by Government, making a total of 21,480. 
There were also 23,690 schools which received no 
Government aid whatever. There were 977,000 of 
both sexes attending the schools in India. The 
work of female education had grown so rapidly that 


there were 969 Government schools and 2,042 


vate schools, making a total of 3,011, with 
,000 in average dance. The Rev. O. 
M‘Outcheon, one of the Irish representatives, 
judices were being broken down 
as was well known, in more than 


le 
with cheers for Prince Bismarc — 
cries of NO pri in politics.” Dr. 
—1 2 — —5 — 1 of 1 
Tweed, ueathed to the van Missionary 
Society between 6, 000“. and 7,000“. 

The Methodist Churches are holding their 
annual assembly at Newcastle-on-Tyne, where their 


wee ott gy At the meeting on Wednesday 

last Rev. R. Chew nominated as president for 

the ensuing year the Rev. J. Garside, who has 

laboured as a minister for thirty years, and he had 

Feen very great satisfaction. Dr. Burrows, of 
v 


seconded the nomination ; and none other 
being made, the were distributed with the 
following result :—Mr. Garside was elected to the 


last 
to the s 
E.C., was laid by Mr. 
the ceremony s i 
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6 authority ha enjoined on the 
Rev. illiam Guest the necessi of cessation from 


E 


To THe Rev. WIIIAX Guest, F.G.S. 
Dear and esteemed Pastor,—We, the church and 


con on assembling at Milton-on-Thames Congre- 


vesend, and on the occasion of your n 
absence from us for a season, to express the tude 
and attachment and affection we feel towards 


unabated 
ou as our devoted and faithful pastor, and constant 
Your invariable kindness to all ; the warm 
FE. 


of | you have evinced with these who needed 


to love Christ through your teaching, and the faithful, 
affectionate, stimulating, and earnest preaching of the 
truth, at once so winning and instructive, have ved 
to us an u ble benefit and joy, for which we 
cease not to k the Great Head of the Church, and 
tender to you our sincere and warmest gratitude. 

We cannot refrain from expressing our great satis- 
faction and pleasure that the daughters of our ministers, 
the pupils of Milton Mount College, while they owe to 
Fan Guest as promoters of the college a last- 

debt of gratitude for the valuable secular instruction 
they receive, have also the great advantage of attending 
your holy, earnest, and helpful ministry, which has 
always been so singularly attractive and beneficial to the 


young. 

We know, dear sir, that your t efforts and pro- 
tracted labours in connection with the college, in which 
Mrs. Guest so nobly shared, and subsequently in the 
building of our new church, and especially the deep 
anxieties of the last few months with respect to the 
success of the former, bave to our great sorrow been too 
heavy for your physical strength to bear ; we therefore, 
though with some reluctance, consent to be separated 
from you for a time, that you may take that rest you so 
much need, and which you have so well earned. 

We would assure you and your esteemed wife of our 
respect, affection, and the growing interest we cherish 
in your united labours for the temporal and spiritual in- 
terests of an increasing n urch; we 
truly sympathise with you in your cares and anxie- 
ties, and commend you in all confidence to Him for 
whose sake you have laboured even unto weariness, as- 
sured that He will not forget any work or labour of 
* shown to His name.“ 

ur earnest prayers go with you that it may please 
our Heavenly Father soon to 2 your health and 
strength, that after He has given you rest awhile " 
you may return to your loving people in the “‘ fuluess of 
the blessing of the of and be spared to 
labour many years in t midst. 

Signed on behalf of the church and congregaticn. 

JAMES MATHEWS, 
Jonx GOULD, Deacons. 
Joun WALLS, 

July 28, 1874. 

This address was followed by one signed by up- 
wards of a hundred young people of the con 

tion, and which offered to the pastor “‘ their 

for his kind and holy anxiety for their highest in- 
terests.” Mr. F. ter, in r the 
address to Mr. pe 1 — 1 ——＋ the 
signatures were of young ladi gen who 
worshipped in the church, and who in a few days 
had come forward to attach their names. Oraresend 


Reporter. 


Correspondence, 
— 
COST OF COAL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Stn, It is a great pity that your correspondent Mr. 
Nicholson should make such a broad statement as that 
which appears in your last number, viz., “‘ The advance- 
ment of wages did not, of itself, add more than 2s. per 
ton to the cost of production” of coal. This may be 
true in his neighbourhood, but in a colliery with which 
Ihave to do, the cost in wages was enhanced 4s. 7d. 
per ton; comparing a month in 1870 with the corre. 
sponding month in 1873. Now, if his statement should be 
copied into other papers, and read by the men, they will 
be encouraged in resisting the necessary reduction in 
wages. I have just suffered considerably from a strike, 
which might possibly have been prevented if the men 
had not been misled by such unqualified statements. 
The men also suffered terribly for many weeks until I 
gained my point, but that is no comfort to yours truly. 

E. W. C. 


THE CHILDREN OF MISSIONARIES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Sun, -A very noble institution in this village, doing 
very quietly most important work, in the interest of 
foreign missions, is apparently unknown beyond a very 
small circle of Christia people, and therefore receives 
very limited support. I refer to the Institution for the 
Educa‘ion of the Daughters of Christian Missionaries 
in Foreign Parts. On Thursday the anniversary was 
held, when Dr. Raleigh presided, and a small gathering 
of friends heard the report, which should be of interest 
to every one who has helped to send a missionary 
abroad. 

The Institution (which has been in existence thirty- 
eight years) is not only a school where a first-rate 
education is given, but it is a home where, from the 
age of five or six years, many of the children remain 
until they are able either to return to their parents, or 
obtain remunerative situations. Ia many cases, both 
on physical and moral grounds, it is impossible for the 
children to remain with their parents abroad, and, 
therefore, they entrust them to the care of this Institu- 
tion, and often do not meet them again until many 
years have changed their little children into grown-up 
women. Those who know anything of these young 
people's home-school can testify to the motherly one 
of the superintending lady, and many are the pr ofs 
that the careful Christian training of past years has 
been richly rewarded. The parents pay about one-hal! 
of the cost of their daughters’ education. I aski, — 
friends of mission work to supply the other necessary 
funds to relieve the committee of all financial anxiety. 
Additional subscriptions of 250/, to 300“. per annum 
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would meet current requirements, and I appeal for this 
amount to be promised at once. We call ourselves the 
supporters of missions ; but the noble men and women 
who endure the hardships of foreign mission work, who 
forsake the comforts of their native land, who give up 
their household treasures and for years sunder the 
dearest family ties and associations—these are the real 
supporters of Christian missions, and the least we can 
do who stay at home is to relieve their anxieties to the 
extent of seeing that their children are properly cared 
for. 

This Institution does the work well. It welcomes 
the children of missionaries of any Protestant society, 
and they come from all parts of the world. Surely 
money for such a work will be forthcoming. 

Subscriptions will be gladly received by the treasurer 
at the Institution ; by myself, and by any of the friends 
of the school. 

I am, your obedient servant, 
WM. E. WHITTINGHAM, 

Walthamstow, Essex, August 1, 1874. 


Imperial Parliament. 


— > — 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday, Prince 
Leopold’s Annuity Bill passed through committee, 
and the Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill was 
read a second time. 


THE NEW ECCLESIASTICAL JUDGE, 


On the motion to go into committee on the 
Pablic Worship Regulation Bill — Fund, 
Ko.), Mr. DiLtwyn asked what it was pro 
to take the money from to pay the salary of the 
jud He certainly should object to its being 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund. The bill was 
one forthe regulation of the Church of England, 
and the judge’s salary ought to come out of the 
funds of that church. Mr. Disrae.i said that when 
the House got into committee he would move a 
resolution as to the source from which the 
was to come. Mr. Macpoxato asked whether the 
Prime Minister could not at once state whether the 
Consolidated Fund would be charged with the 
amount or not. Mr. A. Youne said the bill was to 
carry out a sectarian arrangement, and the sect to 
be benefited ought to pay the expenses of the judge. 
After a short conversation the House went into 
committee, when Mr. Disraeli moved a resolution 
to the effect that a sum of 3, 000“. should be charge- 
able upon the Consolidated Fund for a period not 
— g three years for the payment of the salary 
of the vy = Mr. Disn am explained that it was 
expected the Consolidated Fund would to a 

reat extent be recouped by the fees which would 
derived under the bill, and the amount saved 
from he 222 i 4 certain offices. Mr. DI 
WYN said the scheme just propounded required the 
gravest consideration. * 4 — that the 1 — 
man report progress. r. DISRAELI poi out 
that Mr. Dillwyn would have two 14—— 
to bring this subject before the House —one on the 
report and the other when a clause was brought up 
for insertion in the bill. Sir WILIA Harcourt 


* Gist fae eaaseen, who had charge of the 
bill, had withdrawn his original proposal that the 


money should come out of “the funds of the Excle- 
siastical Commissioners. Mr. Sait, Mr. Mac- 
DONALD, and Sir Witrrip Lawson added some 
remarks. Mr. Forsyta thought the judge ought 
to be paid out of the salaries of the bishops, who 
would be saved considerable expense in the future 
if the bill was passed. Mr. Munrz su that 
the money should be taken from the funds of the 
disestablished Irish Church. The CHANCELLOR of 
the ExcHEQUER said that would be adding insult t 
injury, so far as the Irish Church was concerned. 
mr — op further discussion the House —— 
when the motion to rt progress was negativ 
by 72 to 34 votes. fhe Causes then put the 
resolution fixing the salary at 3,0001, to be paid 
cut of the Consolidated Fund. The House divi 

and the resolution was carried by 74 to 42 votes. 


THE INDIA OOUNCIL. 


Lord Gzorce HamI.tTon moved the second read- 
ing of the India Councils Bill, the object of which 
is to appoint an a/ditional member of the India 
Council to be — * for expenditure in con- 
nection with public works. Mr. Fawcerr moved 
that in the opinion of this House it would be inex- 
pedient to proceed with the bill until the opinion 
of the Governor-General of India in reference to it 
has been ascertained and laid upon the table of the 
House. Mr. SmoLiett also opposed the bill. Mr. 
Grant Dorr and Sir Seymour FirzcGerayp sup- 
2 the bill. Sir Grorce Batrour said t 

ublic Works Department of India had for many 
years n mi and he should be glad to 
see a member of the council directly res le for 
its conduct in future. Mr. Disrazwt hoped that 
there would be no necessity for a division. When 
they considered the vast sums expended on public 
works in India, and the unsatisfactory manner in 
which in many instances those vast sums had been 


expended, he thought it would be generally ad- 
mitted that some 1 — of this kind was 
requisite. He could only say that the last letter 
he received from Lord Mayo was upon this subject, 
to which he had often reverted, and there was 
nothing which he insisted was more important or 
— tor the better administration of India 


| was decidedly in favour of the policy of the bill, | 


and he ho ita details would be left to the com- 
mittee. e House then divided, when the second 
reading was carried by 171 to 52 votes. 

OUR SANITARY LAWS. 


On Thursday in the House of Lords, Lord Wat- 
SINGHAM moved the second reading of the Sanitary 
Laws Amendment Bill, and said that, although the 
bill gave in certain cases new powers to the local 
authorities, its passing was only to be considered as 
a necessary step towards the consolidation of the 
various Sanitary Acts. Lord Repgspa.e thought 
that the bill was = —— “ers 1 da one to 
the uisition o y the authori- 
ties. Lord FoRTESCUE wished that some of the 
time spent in the discussion of the Intoxicating 
Liquors Bill had been allotted to the consideration 
of the present measure, for he thought that the 
sanitary condition of the country had retrograded 
since the time when the first Public Health Act 
was under the administration of Lord 
The Duke of RicuMonp said that nothing 
would be more satisfactory than an efficient revision 
of the Sanitary Acts, but if inquiries were made it 
would be found that a great deal had been done in 
that direction by the local authorities, proving that 
the — not, as asserted by Lord Fortescue, 
re The bill was then read a second 
time. 
HOUSES OF THE LABOURING CLASSES. 
On Thursday, Mr. Cross, in fulfilment of an en- 
t he made early in the session, brought u 
some resolutions ing on this ＋ They 
made four important itions to the j 
orders on private bills, so as to meet the case of the 
attem the Midland Railway to obtain posses- 
sion of a large number of houses without any pro- 
vision being made for the expelled inhabitants. 
The new orders compel the promoters who seek 
wers to obtain fifteen or more houses, tenanted 
y working classes, to it in the Private Bill 
Office, ore December 3lst, a statement of the 
number, description, and situation of the houses, 
and also to what provision is made to 
remedy the grievance arising from displacement of 
the tenants. They also provide that not less than 
eight weeks’ notice of their intention to take the 
houses shall be issued to the tenants by means of 
— placed in public view within a reasonable 
of the house; and that the promoters of 
the bill might be required to provide accommoda- 
tion for the i 
Mr. Kay-Suorriteworts and Mr, WHITWELL 
severally tendered thanks to the right hon. gentle- 
man for having fulfilled the promise he made 
on this subject. 
CONSULAR CHAPLAINCIES. 


Lord H. Scorr asked the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs what steps Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment intended to take to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee on Consular 
Chaplaincies. 

r. Bourke. — The report of the select committee 
upon Consular Chaplaincies has only been received 
within the last few days. The recommendations of 
the committee are under the consideration of the 

of State. No decision has as yet been 
arrived at with regard to the main recommendation 
of the committee, and I would remind my noble 
friend that the consent of the Treasury will be ne- 
cessary before effect can be given to the decision of 
the Secretary of State. 


CAPTURE OF AN ENGLISHMAN IN SPAIN. 


In reply to Mr. Vance, Mr. Bourke stated that 
as soon as the Foreign Office was made acquainted 


Hazelden by bri in Spain, Lord Derby tele- 
graphed to the é d’affaires at Madrid, direct- 

him to urge the ish Government to interfere 

do allin their power to effect the capture of the 
bri s, and if ible to in the ransom paid 
by the friends of the captive for his release. Mr. 
Bourke added that tations had been made 


to the Spanish Government for compensations for 


losses sustained by British su at Carthagena, 
and that he ho — 22 
would be arrived at. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS NEW COMMISSIONERS. 

On ary ey beady erry of the day Mr. Disrakct 
informed the House that the new Charity Commis- 
sioners would be Mr. , the present chief in- 
spector of the Local Government Board for the 


metropolitan district, and that the two additional 
commissioners to carry out the Endowed Schools 


late Endowed Schools Commission) and Lord 
Clinton, a member of the other House of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Disraeli went on to say that he desired 
to correct a misrepresentation to the effect that 
Lord Sandon (the vice-president of the committee 
of council) had drawn up and devised the Endowed 
Schools Acts Amendment Bill. This was not the | 
case. The bill was a Government measure, intro- 
duced on the responsibility of the Cabinet, and 
from that responsibility they were not prepared to 
shrink. He had himself asked Lord Sandon to pre- 
pare it, because he desired to give the rising gene- 
ration of statesmen an opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves. 

The Endowed Schools Acts Amendment Bill was 
read a third time and , and the same evening | 
it was. read a first time in the House of Lords. 


IRISH COERCION ACTS. 
On the motion for going into committee on the 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill, Mr. Burt, as au 
amendment, moved a resolution declaring it to be 


P| unfair and inopportune moment for raisin 


Act would be Canon Robinsion (a member of the | ? 


inexpedient that laws passed originally for a limited 
period ially those conferring extraordinary 


powers on the executive—should be placed in a con- 
tinuance bill. In sup of it he repeated the 
ä he — 1 on 2 i inst Coer- 
cion Acts , insisting were not 
needed l Treland, and objecting specially to 
the proposal to extend them for a , and until 
the end of the next session of ment.” Dr. 
BALL pointed out that this phrase was inserted only 
to guard against such an accident as a-dissolution 
ora of government. The real extension was 
only for a year, and the Government would be 
bound to consider the question early next session. 
After some remarks from Serjeant SaHeriock, Mr. 
C. Lewis stated his objections to the renewal of the 
Election Petitions Act by a Continuance Bill, and Sir 
STaFForRD NorRTHCOTE admitted ——— foros ot 
the arguments against Continuance and allow ed 
that a check ought to be put on the practice. The 
intention was only to take the continuance of those 
bills for a year, but, as the phrase, to the end of 
the next ensuing session,” was o to a different 
construction, he offered, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, that the continuance should be limited to 
December 31, 1875. Mr. Dowmntne supported the 
resolution, and Sir Cuarizs Dx, who confined 
his e Petitions Act, was of 
opinion t the Ministerial compromise was un- 
sti 7 Mr. n that 8 
—- 0 — i y tinuance Bills 
pushed a little far, but this was a ay 
i 0 
b. Sales ‘The O'Donoghue, Captain ‘Nolan, 
r. Sullivan, The ue, a ; 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy, Mr. Ronayne, Mr. Biggar, Mr, 
O’Clery, . Martin, Sir George Bowyer, and 
several other members. On a division, Mr. Butt’s 
resolution was negatived by 165 to 104, and the 
House went into committee. On Clause 2, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in accordance with 
the assurance given in the ee debate, moved 
an amendment fixing Des. 31, 1875, as the date to 
which the bills in the schedule should be continued. 
Mr. Downing moved to substitute October 1, 1875. 
This was sup by Mr. Dodson, but after a 
long conversation, the committee decided in favour 
1— 31, 1875, by 165 to 104. Mr. Burr 
was then proceeding to move certain amendments, 
but the chairman decided that they did not come 
within the of the preamble and could not be 
put. This led to a controversy, Mr. Downine and 
plaining Lr the chairman’s 


other members com 


— The House adjourned at a quarter 
four o'clock. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION BILL. 
of the reso- 


rotested agsinst a wider distinction than that 
which now existed being drawn between Noncon- 
formists and members of the Church of England. 
The hon. gentleman concluded by moving an 
amendment the effect of which, he said, was ‘‘ to 
keep the definition of a parishioner pretty much as 
it is. 

Mr. Cowrrr-Temp.e said the definition which 
was given in this clause of a parishioner was de. 
finition with reference to a special purpose. He 
thought the hon. member for Swansea was mis- 
taken in supposing that the object of this clause 
was to deprive Nonconformists of any rights to 
which they were justly entitled. The clause sim- 
ly provided that if any members of the Church of 
u were ieved at the way in which the 
services of the Church were conducted in the church 
which they attended, they should have a A 


England. He 


ro: 


THER NONCONFORMIST. 
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oiced to think that all Nonconformists were mem- 
services and to be buried in her graveyards. 


the feelings of the cl on this matter should be 
considered. The discussion of this bill had gene- 
rated a feeling of irritation among à portion of the 


say that 
at the mercy of those who did 
not attend or conform to the services of the Church 
of England. (Heat.) 

Mr. Ricmarp: I have not thought it my duty to 
take any part in the discussion on the clauses of 
this bill, as I deemed it more respectful to the 
members of the Church of England to leave the 
matters which concerned them so intimately 
entirely in their hands. But the question before us 
now, is oné which touches the interests of Noncon- 
formists, and I wish to say a few words upon it. I 
feel grateful to my hon. friend the member for 
Swansea, for the gallant fight he has made for the 
principle embodied in his amendment, and which 
seems to be one of great gravity and importance. 
This clause introduces what I cannot but regard as 
a dangerous innovation. I do not know whether 
the hon. gentlemen who support these provisions of 
the bill which restrict the right of setting the Act 
in operation to members of the Church of England, 
have well considered the full significance of the course 
they are taking. What they are doing is this— 
they are denationalising the Church of England, 
converting it from the Church of a nation 
into the Church of a sect. (Cheers.) And 
they are doing this in direct opposition to the 
principle which, as [ have always understood them, 
they have hitherto consistently and strenuously 
maintained, That principle is this—that the 
Church of England is a national institution—which 
claims to comprehend within its pale all the mem- 
bers of the State, whether they wish it or not. 
The hon. member for the City of London (Mr. 


a i AN 

i nition of its member- 
* to communicants. (Hear, 
But I could produce a complete catena 

long list of authorities from the 
until now, in sup of the 
have stated as that of the Church. 
vious occasion cited 


and the 


not distinct from the Church of land.” 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor says: The Church is nota 
distinct state and order of men, but only the com- 
monwealth turned Christian.” Lord * 
DS 


the ae i eee, if you want a more — 
authority, I will give 1111 res 
member of this House. Everybody w Limit there 
is not us a more or earnest friend 
of the Church of England than the hon. gentleman 
the member for North Warwickshire. t what 
did he say in a discussion that took place two 
three years ago, on the bill for the 
establishment 272 councils by the 
noble lord the r for — * Here are 
have no right 
if she became merely con- 
that is, if she ceased to be the Church 
or of all the parishioners, whether they 
ions or not. (Cheers) But 
now drawing a distinction which I believe 
been hitherto unknown to the ps ope law 


his worda—‘'The Church wo 
to continue established 


— Nonconformists may, and 
do, act as church ens, though I believe they 
have power to claim exemption; and the most 
curious thing is that a Dissenter may act under 
this bill without taking the declaration, if he be a 
churchwarden. (“ Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) 
Dissenters are members of the parish vestry, and 
may take part in discussions and votes on all 
Church questions that may come before that body. 
Even as regards Church-rates, the only disqualili- 
cation imposed by the Church Rate Abolition Act, 
is that those who have not paid a rate cannot vote 


oS et a enti, 
6 
na c Tarn which the election 
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of incumbents is the right of parishioners all 
the i ive of religious distinc- 
tions, act as the constitaents. (Hear, hear.) If the 
Church of En be a national institution it 
ought to be subject to national control. And it 
is 80 in the last and highest resort. Surely this 
House is the whole nation acting in its representa- 
tive capacity. And yet this House claims and 
exercises the right to deal with all the affairs of 
the Church, its doctrine and discipline and its 
ritual. If nobody outside the Church of England 
has any right to intervene in matters affecting rites 
and ceremonies and the conduct of the clergy, why 
is Parliament—why is this House, which consists 
of Roman Catholics as well as Protestants, of 
Dissenters as well as Churchmen, of Jews as well 
as Gentiles—called to pass such a bill as this? 
(Hear, hear.) If only an Episcopalian can be an 
; ed 0 5 1 why, d 5 4 oo 
ormist t not, by legislation, to determine t 
mode in” which that aggrieved Episcopalian 
is to obtain redress. (Hear, hear.) To be consis- 
tent — should enact a new test for members for 
this House, so that when they come up to the table, 
they shall be required “‘ solemnly to declare them- 
selves to be members of the Church of England as 
id law „, since when they come here 

ey have to deal with every sort of question per- 
taining to the affairs of that Church. (Cheers.) 
No apprehension, I believe, could be more abso- 
lutely groundless than that which seems to haunt 
some hon. gentlemen ite, that if the Noncon- 
formists are not excluded, they would busy them- 
selves in g up frivolous and vexatious suits 
under this bill, merely to bring the Church into dis- 
credit. You may trust the good sense and good feel- 
ing of the Nonconformists not to pursuesuch a course. 
(Hear, hear.) We never do interfere in the internal 
arrangements of the Church, and there is very little 
probability indeed that if the bill were to pass with- 
out this , any Dissenter would ever meddle in 
the matter. Still we do not wish our legal rights to 
be done away with by a side wind. (Hear, hear.) 
May I without offence make one other remark on 
the bill generally? I confess that the discussions on 
this measure have not been to me pleasant or 
edifying. (Hear, hear.) I have felt sincere sym- 
pathy—I say this not sarcastically, but quite 
sincerely—with members of the Church of England 
in this House, some of whom, I think, must have felt 
almost intolerable humiliation. At least, I should 
have felt so if I had been in their place: if the 
affairs of my church—all its most sacred and spiri- 
tual interests—everything relating to its doctrines, 
its discipline, its forms of worship, were to be 
thrown on the floor of this House, to be dealt 
with by all sorts of men, some of whom may not 
bave the smallest sympathy with it. (Cheers.) 
But the members of the Church of England have at 
least this consolation, that the difficulties and em- 
barrasments in which they are now involved, have 
sprung directly from a revival of spiritual life with- 
in the Church. I remember the hon. gentleman, 
the member for the University of Cambridge, say- 
ing two or three years ago that the Church of Eng- 
land as it is now, and as it was fifty years ago, is a 
totally different thing. The hon. gentleman did 
not then refer to any change in doctrine or ritual, 
but to the development of a more vigoruous 
spiritual life in the m of the Church. The 
right hon. gentleman the member for Green- 
wich repeated the sentiment on a late occa- 
sion. I ee with them both, and I cordial] 
rejoice in the fact. Lou members of the Chure 
of England do us Nonconformists injustice 
if you doubt the ect sincerity with which we 
rejoice in the additional efficiency of the Church as 
a Christian institution. (Cheers.) But life also 
has its inconveniences. You can do what you like 
with dead timber. You can fabricate and fashion 
it into any form you please. But a living tree 
cannot be made to grow according to rule. (Hear, 
hear.) What you are trying to do ap to be 
this. You are taking this new wine, which is full 
of life and fermentation, and putting it into the old 
bottles of uniformity, and yet you expect them not 
to burst. (“ Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) They 
will burst, and ought to burst, in my opinion. 
What the Church wants is more liberty to develope 
her own life. Give her that liberty and the Church 
will render greater and more important services 
than even those which she has already rendered to 
the cause of Christianity in this land. (Cheers.) 

Mr. NWD rar did not think Nonconformists 
were — consistent in desiring to take in the 
task romoting conformity within the Church. 

Sir H. HavgLocK supported the amendment. If 
Ritualism merely meant outward ceremonies and 
gestures, he, for one, should not feel inclined to 
meddle with it at all; but it was in reality an 
attempt on the part of those who were bound by 
the most sacred obligations to uphold the Church of 
England to introduce doctrines which the country 
rejected three centuries ago, and he, in reference to 
this matter. claimed the right to forget that he was 
a Nonconformist and to recollect that he was an 
Englishman. If “ parishioners” were to be only 
those who signed a declaration that they were 
members of the Church of England, the best friends 
and the stanchest allies of the Church would be 
shut out from the impending struggle. 

The House divided, and the numbers were :— 


For the amendment 
Against it 


ega 
moved an amendment to 
to owners of lands or tenements 


| parish if resident within seven miles of it. The 
amendment was negatived without a division. 
m 41 — ade next moved an addition 
Clause 7, fixing the judge's salary (to an amount 
not exceeding 40000) as a charge on fees received 
by ical officers, and providing, as a tempo- 
rary arrangement until the law relating to these 
fees had been amended by Parliament, that the 
salary shall be paid as an advance by the ecclesias- 
tical commissioners. Notwithstanding Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s su arrangements, Sir William thought 
Parliament would be neglecting its duty and run- 
ning the risk of making the bill a dead letter if it 
appointed a judge without pro a „ and 
he showed that the fees on the security of which 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners would make the 
advance amounted to 71,0001, of which at least 
40,0001. would be available, leaving ample remune- 
ration for the work done. Mr. Newdegate, Mr. 
Monk, Colonel Barttelot, and Mr. Hardcastle sup- 
rted the amendment, as did Mr. As, who 
eclared that without some such provision the bill 
would be a sham. On the other hand, it was 
argued by Mr. Harpy and Mr. Mowsray, in oppo- 
sit‘on to the amendment, that it was proposed to 
deal with fees of which neither Parliament nor the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioner swere in ion, and 
that by the time all ee ee or vested inte- 
rests, &c., had been paid there would be no funds 
available. Mr. Dupson thought 4,000/. much too 
high a rr for a judge who would have little or 
nothing to do, and Mr. GtrAbsroxz characterised 
the suggestion that the salary would be provided 
by ecclesiastical fees as ‘* pure, absolute, and undi- 
luted moonshine.” He believed that this zeal for 
the reform of ecclesiastical fees would soon vanish 
into thin air, and the charge therefore would fall 
on the common fund of the commissioners —the sole 
fund available for the augmentation of stipends and 
the creation of new cures. On a division the amend- 
ment was negatived by 120 to 85. 


Mr. Grabsronz next moved to strike out Mr. 
Holt’s amendment, introduced in committee, giving 
an appeal to the archbishop in cases where the 
bishop declines to put the law into motion. This, 
he insisted, was not an appeal in the * sense 
of the word, because it was not open to parties, 
and the Superior Court could not have the same 
knowledge of the facts as the Inferior Court. 
Moreover, it was an unprecedented interference 
with the relations between Metropolitan and 
Suff 8, as he showed by quotation from the 
learned Canonist Van Espin, from the Statute of 
Henry VIII., and from the canons of the Church, 
and this was the first time in the history of 
Christendom that such authority had been given 
to the Metropolitan, except where the bishop had 
been guilty of misconduct or neglect of duty. 

Mr. Hout supported the appeal, and Mr. Harpy 
having spoken in favour of the amendment, Sir 
WILIA Harcourt rallied the Government on its 
change of opinion and on the significant absence ot 
the Prime Minister, and, answering Mr. Gladstone's 
— declared that the notion of quoting 

anonists against the authority of Parliament was 
enough to make Lord Coke’s bones turn in his 
grave. There was much cheering when Sir William 
went on to 2 against the relations of arch- 
bishops and bishops being governed by the canon 
law or any other authority but that of the British 


Legislature, and in the conclusion of a spirited 

he dilated on the inconveniences of having 
different laws in different dioceses. 

Mr. Cross supported the amendment, ing 


that one High-Church or Low-Church archbishop 
might do more harm than leaving the matter en- 
tirely to the discretion of the 4 ah and, in 
answer to a question re by Sir W. Harcount, he 
said that the opinion of both the archbishops was 


strongly against this appeal. 
Dr. BALL and Mr. GRANTHAM supported the 
amendment, while Mr. Monk and Mr. REED spoke 


in favour of the appeal. Mr. Russet, Gurygy 
thought that too much had been made of the 
appeal, for it was not in the bill as it came down 
from the other House; but, on the whole, he was 
in favour of it, and pointed out various cases in 
which an appeal had been given from the discretion 
of the bishops to the archbish ops. 

On a division, the amendment was negatived by 
118 to 95, and the result was received with loud 
cheering. 

On Monday, on the third reading of the Pablic 
Worship Regulation Bill being moved, Mr. Dis- 
RAELI read a letter from the archbishops stating 
their intention to submit the name of Lord Pen- 
zance as the judge to be appointed under the bill, 
and that Lord Penzance had consented to take the 
office subject to the regulations concerning salary 
contained in the bill. The archbishops also ex- 
pressed their confidence that they would be able to 
submit a satisfactory plan which, by a rearrange- 
ment of ecclesiastical fees, would provide a salary 
for the judge. Mr. Disraeli remarked that this 
arrangement was inconsistent with the statement 
he made on Friday, but Lord Penzarce was 
not the judge he had in his mind at the moment. 
At the same time, he was of opinion that the condi- 
tions under which Lord Penzance had accepted 
the office were just and liberal. Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, Mr. Beresford Hope, Colonel Bart- 
telot, Mr. Scourfield, and Lord H. Scott, 
made some observations, and Mr. GRanT 
Dury remarked on the sin fact that 
ing to disestablishment—this bill 
C Bill—should be 
introduced by a Conservative Government. Mr. 


NWD Idar held that disestablishment would 
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have been expedited if the abuses at which this 


bill was aimed had been left unchecked. Mr. 
Kixxaikb and Mr. HorsMan — spoken, Mr. 
Cross said that he regarded the bill as a protest 
intended to warn the clergy of all parties alike that 
beyond certain limits they would not be permitted 
to go; and he predicted that one result would be 
to bring about a general obedience to the law. Mr. 
GtLapsToNE did not share in the sanguine views ex- 
pressed with to the effects of the bill, and 
compared it to the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, which 
a minority had o , and which ultimately was 
repealed with universal assent. If he had not 
carried his opposition to this bill to the same 
length, it was because he admitted that there was 
a case for legislation. Mr. Gladstone corrected 
certain misapprehensions with regard to the 
meaning of his resolutions, and appealed to all 
parties to act with moderation and calmness, and 
with a desire to avoid misrepresentation and mis- 
construction. Mr. R. Gurney having added some 
remarks, the bill was read a third time amid cheers. 


THE IRISH COERCION ACTS. 


In the committee of Friday, at the evening sit- 
ting, the first order of the day was the considera- 
tion of the Amendments in the Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Bill, and Mr. Butr now announced that 
the Irish members, having reconsidered their course, 
had decided that they would not be justified in fur- 
ther occupying the time of the House after the con- 
cessions made by the Government, which fully esta- 
blished the principles for which they had been 
struggling. They would, therefore, take one divi- 
sion on the question of excluding the Peace Preser- 
vation Bill from the schedule, and would then re- 
tire from further opposition. At the same time he 
earnestly — to the Government to give up 
this system of governing Ireland by coercion acts, 
and to trust solely to the common law. 

Mr. Disnaktt said he did not complain of the 
opposition to Coercion Acts and Continuance Bills, 
but he did complain that the question should be 
raised against the Government, which under the 
circumstances could have taken no other course, 
and at this time of the session. No notice had been 
given of this grievance, for when Sir M. Bracu 
went to Ireland, it was the unruly character of the 
river Shannon which seemed to excite most 
interest. The practice of bringing in continuance 
bills was too convenient to be absolutely abandoned, 
but he p teen with Mr. Burr that important Acts 
of this character ought not to be introduced into 
them. Next year the Government would have to 
consider the subject. No set of public men would 
be more delighted if they could recommend the aban- 
donment of the policy of Coercion Acts, but no consi- 
deration of passing unpopularity would induce them 
to part with these Acts if they thought them neceg- 
sary. While Wegs a compliment to the fairness 
with which Mr. Burr acted, Mr. Disraxut 
expressed a hope that his example would be usefal 
to those among his friends who had not the same 
experience. 

t. Dowxrxo moved to omit from the schedule 
the Peace Preservation Act, which was defeated by 
137 to 56, and the other amendments were 

to 


CHURCH PATRONAGE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On the consideration of this bill, as amended, 
Mr. O. Ewixd moved in Clause 3, page 2, line 2, 
to leave out ‘‘shall” and insert ‘‘is hereby d 
to,” the object being, he said, to restore to the 
Church of Scotland a right which it possessed at 
the date of the union of the two countries, when 
the congregations bad practically the power of 
electing their own ministers. 

Mr. Letra and Mr. McLaren opposed the 
amendment. The latter protested against the bill, 
as being one of the most revolutionary measures 
which had been passed with regard to Scotland 
since the union. 

The Loxp ApvocaTE saw no objection to the 
adoption of the amendment. 

r. PLAxTAIR denied that the Church in 1690 
possessed the power which this bill was giving her, 
and thought it was not worthy of the House to put 
in a declaration that was historically false. 

After a discussion, 

The House divided— 

For the amendment ... ied „ 

Against it * * — 31—60 

The bill as amended passed through committee, 
and the House adjourned at five minutes past two 
o’clock. 

THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL. 

In the Lords on Monday the Duke of Ricumonp 
moved the second reading of the Endowed Schools 
Act Amendment Bill, and in reference to the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners admitted that 
they had executed their difficult task in a con- 
scientious manner, shown great zeal and energy, 
and conferred benefits in some instances u n the 
institutions and endowments with which they had 
to deal. He then justified the proposal in the bill 
to substitute the Charity Commissioners for the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners, and gave notice 
that at a future “ he should propose that the 
jurisdiction of the former should not come into 
operation until the 3lst of December, at which 
date the latter would expire. Lord Lytrettron was 
content to rest the defence of the Endowed Schools 
Commission upon the evidence laid before the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons and the report of 
1872, and, passing next to the transfer of func- 
tions, observed that if Parliament were re- 


solved upon the point, he had no objection 
to make, but he added that he doubted whether | 


— 


the Charity Commissioners as proposed to be con- | 
stitated would be sufficiently numerous for the 
work. With to his own position, he would 
never have had anything to do with the administra- 
tion of the Endowed Schools Act if he had been 
strictly bound down by the wills of founders with- 
out the power to extend the endowments for the 
purpose of bringing a better education within the 
reach of all classes, In fact, he objected to exces- 
sire deference being paid to the wills of dead 
founders or to the views of living trustees and go- 
verning bodies. Lord GkaNVILLE considered that the 
Government were setting the worst possible example 
in proposing, on the ground of unpopularity alone, 
to remove from office a body of eminent men whose 
character was beyond icion. After some further 
discussion, in which Devon, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Colchester, and Lord Stanley of 
Alderley took part, the bill was read a second 
time. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On Monday, Lord George Hamilton introduced 
the Indian Budget. In the debate which followed 
Mr. Fawcett expressed satisfaction at Lord Salis- 
bury’s financial administration, and his gratification 
at finding that additional public works were not to 
be 1 with or money aan aN bey 2 
A t emergency. Mr. Forsyth complained of the 
n . the stamp duties on documents 

ating to legal procedure. Mr. Grant-Duff also 
approved of the condact of the present Government 
in following up the policy of their predecessors with 
reference to the famine. Sir S. Fitagerald warned 
the House against an undue expenditure upon 
pul lic works. 

In the Lord on Monday, Prince Leopold’s An- 
nuity Bill and the Sanitary Laws Amendment Bill 
were through committee, and the Registra- 
tion of Births and Bill was read a third time 
1 that Partlihine t will be ed 

t is expected t nt wi prorogu 
on Friday or Saturday. 


Colleges und Schools. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, NEAR WOLVER- 
HAMPTON. 

the annual speech day took place at 

college. The arse schoolroom of 


atts, of Manchester, presided. 
t were the Mayor and Mayoress (Mr. and 
W. H. oy of Wolverhampton; the Revs. 
T. G. Horton, F. 8. Jo J. P. Driver, and 
C. Adam; Dr. Simon, „1 W Coll Bir- 
: J. Young, LL.D, don ; A. ke, 
Cannock ; and Messrs. T. W. Shaw, W. 


John Jones, B. Jones, Joseph J 
4 E. D. Shaw, W. 8. Darkin; Mr. A. 

head · master; and the follow - 
ing assistant masters :—Messrs. H. C. Batterbury, 
B.A., E. Darby, B.A., H. Taylor, R. B. Conne 


A., the 2 After 
prayer by the Rev. T. d. Horton, Rows 


Mr. Youna, the head-master, then read his re- 
port for the past year, which, after a reference to 


the zealous co-operation of all his colleagues, and, 
with very few exceptions, the hearty response of 
the boys, went on to say :— 

Of the general tone of the school! am sincerely 
thankful to be able to report favourably. Nothing has 
occurred to modify, but much to extend and amplify, 
the words of commendation which I last year gave the 
boys with regard to that most important virtue—truth- 
fulness. I have no besitation in sa that it is a 
leading characteristic of the boys of Tettenhall College, 
that they are not afraid to tell the truth, even though 

unishment may be the of their doing so. 
Vou will rejoice with me in this feature of our college, 
knowing how important a factor truthfulness is in that 
collection of virtues which constitute Christian manli- 
ness ; and | fervently trust that our boys may ever con- 
tinue to be d by the same healthy and 
manly tone which pow prpverant. 

Of the general work of the school I can also 
very favourably. The forms naturally divide them- 
selves into two sections, that which is subjected to 

ublic competitive examination, and that which is not. 
ith regard to the latter section be mention that 
by regular and t examinations, have the best 
possible means of judging of its condition, which with 
pleasure I affirm to be very good; while, with regard 
to the former section, I may support my own expres- 
sion of satisfaction by a brief statement of results ob- 

i uring the present year ;—At the last Cambridge 
Local Examination, in the senior division, five pupils 
from this 2 were examined Hudson, 4 
James, E. F., Lounge, R. W., James, A. F., an 
Bald win, G. P. —all of whom passed, the first three 
gaining honours. In the junior division, fifteen pre- 
sented themselves, of whom thirteen — three, viz., 
A. Young, W. Tozer, and G. E. Matheson, gaining 
honours. At the London University, two of our pupils, 
R. W. Hudson and E. F. James, have passed tho last 
matriculation examination, both gaining & place in the 
honour division. At Cambrid niversity, two of our 

H.8. Dewhurst and R. W. Hudson, have passed 


pont Gf. — oun sero 


Su s. And finally, a recent pu 


pil of our oo 
R. F. Horton—who, while here, gained the very b 
distinctions at the Cambridge local examioation 
senior students, obtaining first-class honours, with five 
special distinctions — bas lately carried off a valuable 
open scholarship at New College, Oxford. 
It may not be out of place to remind you that, as far 
as most of us are concerned, this sehool is of the mature 
age of four years ; and, al I certainly do not 
think that the list which I have just read requires any 
apology, it is only fair that the circumstance of our 
youth should A ee into n justify me in 
expressing a ho tas We “older and strongef 
we shall be in a position to 2 even longer lists of 
honours gaine both by our alumni in the school and by 
those of the uni 
I am glad to be able to report a continued increase 
in the number of our pupils. During the term we 
have had the names of 107 boys on our roll,.a greater 
number than ever reached before. 

It would be an omission were I to close my rea 
without one word of allusion to the futu I Be 
in a successful future. When I regard the disinteres 
and faithful labours of the directors, the hearty and 
harmonious spirit prevailing the educational staff, and 
the general tone and spirit of healthy emulation which 
distinguish the boys, J can say with truth that I look 
forward to the future with the greatest confidence and 
hopefulness. (Loud applause.) 
_Recitations in English, Latin, German, French, 
and Greek were given ively by the following 
pails -R. W. Hadson, J. H. Keep, E. H. 

ichards, C Howarth, G. B. Math H. Rolla 
son, C. P. Winn, A, Young, N. F. James, and H. 
Greenaway. In the first piece (which was origin al 
reference was briefly made to most of the princi 
events that have ocourred in connection with 
English history during the past year, and the 
smart manner in which it was given met with the 
enthusiastic applause of the audience. 


The CuarrMan next distributed the prizes to the 
successful students during the past year. The fol- 
lowing is the prize list :— 

ScHOLARSHIPS. — Mander Scholarship, Robert William 
Hudson. Director's Mobolarship, Mdward Fowler 
James. Junior Tettenhall Scholarship, Allan Young. 

SpreciaL Prisis,—Sir F for 


. Orossley's 
Robert William Hudson. Bir T. . ſor mathe- 


E 
by the Committee of the Wolverham 
successful candidates in honours.—R. 


. Hadgon, E. 


lor) Kas | Matriculation Examination, 

: u 

don University, 8 Honours Division, James primus. 
Cam Local (seniors) in Honours ; 
Examination, London University, in 
Honours Division, Dewhurst. Eatranoe Examination 


hy, language, and Shakespeare : 

— with praise, Shaw secundus and Oates equal, 

Wallis, Bennion, Brown 
Form LL—Diviai 


Smyth secund lason 

2 se Naylor po 28288 Jones 
ones primus ng 

6 — rize. Mentioned with | Nay 


— “Barth? d Hatton heeler, eq 
m secundus, . ’ 
— : Lab, prize. Mentioned with Hatton, 


with iso, Kempsey, 

lake, Naylor primus, Rollason secundus. English : 
Ridlake, prize. 9 
Philpin, Hatton, Shepherd, Kempsey, Naylor, equal 
Stirling. Dictation: Brooke, Hatton, equal prises. 
Mentioned with praise, Wheeler, Lamb, Tolson primus, 
Rollason secundus, Checkley, Shepherd, equal, Extra 
prizes: Naylor primus, Smyth secundus, Rollason 
secunsdus. 

Form II.—Divinity: Healey, prise. Mentioned 
with praise, Woodall primus, Jordan, Woodroffe, Page. 
Latin: Page, prise, Mentioned with praise, 


— 
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primus, Woodroffe, Dickinson, Stokes, Halsall. Arith- 
metio : ‘oe prize. Mentioned with 
Dawbarn, Wood prim 
Kershaw secundus, Page. : — 
Mentioned with praise, Jordan, Dawbarn, Harper 
seoundus, Stokes, Healey, Woodroffe. Dictation : 
Gent, prize. Mentioned with praise, Page, Harper 
secundus, Halsall, Stokes. 

Extra Prize: Jordan. 

Form 1.—Divinity : Old Testament —Prize given by 
Mr. Tolson. Shaw tertius. New Testament: Prize 
given by Mr. Tolson. Shaw tertins, Mentioned with 


— ugden, Smith quartus, Keep tertius, Naylor | 
rtius, equal, T 


— olson tertius, Ford, Armstrong, 1 — 
Latin: Sugden, first, — K 82 second, Keep 
tertius, prize. Mentioned with praise, Armstrong, 
Tolson tertius, Shaw tertius. French : en, first, 
Smith tertius, Armstrong prizes. Mentioned with 
praise, Tolson tertius, Shaw tertius. Arithmetic, 
— first, Smith tertius, prize. Mentioned with 
p , Smyth quartus, Clive, Chopping. English : 
“Sugden, first. m q second, Chopping, 
prize. Mentioned with praise, Keep tertius, Tolson 
tertius, — — 1 8 first, Bg 
quartus, secon rmstrong prize. entioned with 
praise, Tolson tertins, Shaw tertins. 

Extra Prize.—Tolson tertius, 

GENERAL PrRizEs.—Zoology and Physiology: Div. I. 
Rollason primus, prize given by Mr. Connell. Men- 
tioned with praise, Lees secundus. Div. II. Bidlake, 
Mayall Je by Mr. Connell. Mentioned with praise, 

A James secundus, Crown secundus, Chemistry 
Div. I. Hudson primus, prise; Div. II. Rollason 
secundus, prise. Mentioned with praise, Keep 

us, Scanlan. Div. III. Brooke, prize. Men- 
tioned with praise, Rollason secundus, Wheeler, 
Checkley. German: Div, I. ene, ee | Div. II. 
Oats prize; Div. III. Winn, prize. k-keeping : 
Brooke, prize. Mentioned with praise, Oates, Elliott, 
Hibell primus, Bidlake, Giveen, Pledger. Drawing: 
Water-oolour—Warden, prise; Free-hand: Bidlake, 
prise, *Sugden, Hatton, prise. 
During the distribution the Chairman gave a few words 
of encouragement to each student as he came up to 
the table for his prize. 


Sir James Watts then addressed the assembly. 
He said be was glad to hear from the head-master’s 
report that the boys had done very well in their 
lessons. A great many had received prizes, and a 
still greater number had received commendations, 
and some of the latter had been so remarkable that 
they had been almost as good as though the boys 
had received prizes. However, those who had not 
obtained prizes must make up their minds that at 
the next examination they would try to win prizes. 


This was, the most important part a 


amongst them that day. It was the first 

that he had been present at an annual gather- 

interest in the insti- 

on, and his visit that day, instead of weakenin 
would make it 


1 


ef 
5 
E 
2 
: 
2 
8 
2 


i 
i 


meeting 

terised the college, On the last prize day at which 
he was present, which was two years the 
number of boys was then between fifty ixty, 
and, as they had heard from the report read that 
day, there were now 105 or 107 boys in the school. 
— bad good reason to hope that this number 
d be increased at the opening of the new term. 
His own i ion was that the period was not far 
distant, if not nigh, when the college would 
be quite full. When that time arrived, he, as 
Chairman of the company, should certainly propose 
that the sons of their shareholders should have 
priority of admission. As they had heard from the 
report, great success had been accomplished by the 
students during the past year, for at the Cambridge 
examination eighteen out of twenty candidates 
and six of them with honours, whilst one of 
their old pupils had gained a valuable scholarship 
at Oxf niversity, and another one had won a 
scholarship which was tenable at either Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, po A ve University. They hoped that many 
more of their pupils would compete successfully in 
future for the 2 which were obtainable at 
the Universities he had mentioned. (Hear, hear.) 
Whilst the directors of the company were solely 
responsible for the affairs of the company, they 
were proud in having appointed a head master of 
great ability, and in whom they had the highest 
confidence as to the entire internal arrangements of 

the coll (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. S. S. Manper, in seconding the resolution, con- 


gratulated Mr. Young upon being placed in a posi- 


° ualified for th | 
tyme tn Whe — * having been only one 


tion so in which he was able to 
exercise so potent an influence over the present and 
coming He was very glad to find that 
they a head master who had attained a v 
unusual measure of success, and that he would see 
to implant in his pupils strong desires to attain 
similar honours to himself. He hoped the pupils of 
the school would endeavour to cultivate their minds 
to the fullest ible extent. It was often dis- 
tressing to him to find that the ideas of many youn 
men as to their advance in life were so small an 
low. He many from the school would aspire 
to far nobler pursuits than were commonly aspired 
to by many y men, and that they would be 
the regenerators of their fellow creatures in distant 
countries, 

The motion was then carried unanimously. 

Mr. Youna, in responding, said he was glad to 
say that the moral and religious tone of the school 
had been most satisfactory. He must, howéver, 
say they had not yet achieved a complete success. 
He confessed that his views with regard to the 
college were very ambitious. He wanted it to take 
its piace amongst the first-rate public schools of the 
day, and, with the determination of the boys and 
the constant efforts on the part of those associated 
with it, he did not see any reason why that result 
should not attained. The school was established 
u reli but at the same time broad and 
li principles. He was glad to see so many 
friends present there. He hoped the boys would 
have a very pleasant holiday, and they would 
return back again with a determination to increase 
their efforts for the success of the college. 
(Applause. ) 

The Rev. Dr. Simon, president of Spring Hill 
1 next proposed the second resolution, as , 
ollows : 


rn 
master Mr. H. C. , B.A., together with those of 
the other masters, in their co-operation with Mr. Young to 
secure the efficiency of the college. 

It was very gratifying to him to hear that the efforts 
of Mr. Young had well seconded. He was 
glad to learn that the masters of the college did not 
all bel exactly to Nonconformity, because he 
thought that a mixtare of religious views amongst 
the boys of a school like that must be conducive to 
its general welfare. (Hear, hear.) There was one 
feature in the school that struck him forcibly, and 
that was that whatever had been done was done 
thoroughly. Thoroughness was a motto that should 
be written over every schoolroom throughout the 
land. He believed there was nothing more demo- 
ralising than a lack of it tended 60 
the inefficiency of any public school where it 
existed. In conclusion he wished the school God- 


speed. 

Mr. THomas Bantock seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. B. Jonzs next moved a vote of thanks to 
Miss Bayliss, the matron of the for her 
devoted attention to the comforts of the scholars. 


time, as in the present dey 


an Old Boy,” seconded the motion, and he took 
occasion to express his heartfelt thanks for the de- 
votion with which the matron watched over him 
during a painful illness he had whilst in the insti- 
tution. e motion was agreed to. 

The Rev. T. G. Horvon next moved a cordial 
vote of thanks to Sir James Watts for presiding, 
which was seconded by the Rev. S. C. Apam, and 
carried unanimously. 

The CuarrMaN briefly acknowledged the compli- 
ment, and the proceedings terminated. 

The majority of the company then adjourned to 
the dining-room, where a conversazione took place, 
and the remainder of the evening was spent in an 
— easant manner, ending with hearty 
good ishes for the enjoyment of boys during 

eir holiday. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 

The ceremony of distribating the prizes gained 
during the past term was — A = she 
at the college in Gower-street, by Mr. H. 
Cozens-Hardy. The lower theatre, in which the 
distribution took place, was filled early by the boys 
and their friends, and the former, according to cus- 
tom, beguiled the time until two o'clock with 
cheering, whistling, cat-calling, and other inoffen- 
sive but noisy amusements. The prizes, which 
consisted of books, formed a triple row of goodly 
volumes along a table of some length. So numerous 
were they that more than an hour was consumed in 
calling over the names of the various recipients and 
handing each his prize. At twoo’clock Mr. Cozens- 
Hardy, accompanied by Professor Key, the head 
master, Dr. Storrar, Mr. Nicholas Fowler, and the 
staff of masters entered the theatre and took their 

laces, amid a boisterous greeting from the boys. 
The prize-giving was pepe / a running 
commentary from a knot of lads posted in the upper 
gallery, but most of the remarks they made were 
— audible. Having completed his task, Mr. 
Conens - Hardy addressed a few words to the boys 
and their friends, in the course of which he re- 
ings that must have 


ing delivered solely for merit in clas- 
reren 
beginning of the century, they 


been conferred for almost every subject that could 
be taught in a school. Such was —— uncommon 
feature in schools at the present day, but the 
example had been set by the University School. 
It was the first that had ever tried to conduct a 
literary and a scientific education ther, and 
when were made as though the combina- 
tion of subjects were a recent discovery, and as 
though it were the work of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners, he thought it was fair that the 
school which had led the van in this matter should 
get the credit for it. After speaking of the favour- 
able effect of competition upon the boys, the 
Chairman said that his ions must not 
stop at what they had seen that day. He had a 
list in his hand, almost appalling in its length, of 
distinctions and honours gained by old boys, not 
merely in England, but in all parts of the world. 
After ang | to the long career (forty-two years) 
of Professor Key, and to the position and in- 
creasing influence and importance of the school, 
the chairman said that the end of labour was to 
= leisure. He knew that many of them had 
n — hard, in fact some had been working 
too hard, and he hoped that with all of them the 
enjoyment of their holidays would have been fair! 
earned, and that they would gather fresh st 
to win new prizes and distinctions when they re- 
turned again to their duties. A vote of t to 
the chairman was proposed by Dr. Storrar, and 
seconded by Mr. Nicholas Fowler, and was, of 
course, carried with tremendous cheering, after 
which the assembly broke up. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The Spanish Government have decided to send a 
reinforcement of 12,000 men to Cuba! 

The Russian noblemen who have been tiger-shoot- 
ing in Central India have killed seventeen tigers, 
„ 

Another act of bri is repo rom Spain. 
A rich banker has been sized on his way to France, 
and compelled to sign a draft for a large sum of 
money to obtain his release. 

The telegraph cable has been successfully laid 
from Nova Scotia to Newfoundland, and the insula- 
tion is reported to be perfect. The steamers 
ter aad and Ambassador are returning to Eng- 
land. 

The Indian Viceroy’s weekly telegram states that 

rain has fallen in - 8 districts, vow 

that the prospects e crops are improving, hut 

more rain is required. There suo to noth Senne 
8. 

A Goop CRHOor.— The Californian Territorial En- 
ter prise says that according to present indications 
„the State will harvest wheat enough to load a 
thousand ships, each of a thousand burthen, 
and have enough left for home consumption. 

Naval DEMONSTRATION IN THE PactFic,—The 
Daily News says: —“ Weare informed that the En- 

ish fleet in the Pacific is ordered to collect at 

anama, and will proceed to one of the of 
Guatemala to enforce prompt payment of 20,0001. 
in compensation for the outrage on Consul * 
or Bismarcx.—A story is told of 

Prince Bismarck at Ki that one day return- 
ing from the baths he through a field where 
the men were cutting the harvest, and after some 


conversation with respect to the crops, the prince 
took up a scythe and began to cut the corn ; this he 
did so well the owner of the implement, seizing 


the prince’s hand, said that he perceived that he was 
a thorough farmer. The prince replied ‘‘ that when 
he took a matter in hand he wished to perform it 


creditably, or he would let alone altoge He 
then leaving the — ignorant of his 
name. hen some time they learned who 


their fellow-labourer was, the owner of the scythe 
was delighted, and declared he would preserve the 
implement all his life. It is said that an English 
traveller offsred him a considerable sum for it, but 
the man said he was willing to show it, though 
he would never part with it. e first time Prince 
Bismarck went out after the attempt on his life, 
several young ladies of Kissengen who noticed his 
route pe ad eg him on his ae with 
bouquets of roses, whic 44 saying, 
Another attempt upon me, but it is by charming 
hands.” 

THE 3 Bai N. Ar 3 , — 
telegram in the ji ews, of Sunday’s 
says: — The Luther festival at Sonneberg was 
attended by ten thousand Special trains 
ran from urg, and the peasantry streamed in 
from * 2 try twenty miles none ae 
George o einingen was present at the ancien 
inn wherein Luther sta * 1530 in the neigh- 
bouring village of Judenbach. The festival began 
on Saturday evening. The Martin Luther fete 
proper commenced at eight o clock on Sunday 
morning by a Catholic service in the town church ; 
and cl in the evening by a German service, 
showing the religion of Thuringia before and after 
the Reformation. At two o’clock in the afternoon 
the /éfe commenced on the hill of Schoenberg, 
forming the mountain background of Sonneberg, 
where numerous booths and a menagerie were 
spread around. Another show represented 2 
village fair of Luther’s time. During the progress 
of the festival, Tetzel, accompanied by numerous 
monks of various orders, arrived at the booth, 
where a secretary was seated before a huge 
money chest, inscribed, ‘‘As soon as the money 
in this chest doth ring, the soul straightwa 


in 
to heaven doth spring.” The secretary d 
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out indulgences to the assistant monks and 
receives money from them. fs monks 44 
hired peasants do a t e among the 
le. Tetsel was 8 — by a 

binder named Neumann, of who 
— his part with great energy. While 


etzel and the monks do a r A 


sudden interruption takes place by arrival of 
Dr. Martin Luther, accompanied * Melanchthon, 
Spalatin, and others, by 


mounted escort, and announced by a herald. Luther 
and his companions ride in an open peasant wag- 
n. His arrival causes great commotion am 
etzel’s J. He though hard-pressed and abased 
people, secure 


by the n 


and insignia, and make a a itate 
by Luther's lance-bearers and t who, after 


a severe struggle, lasting until the bottom of the 
mountain is reached, capture Tetzel’s treasure, and 
return in triumph. The scene was tamultuous and 
exciting in the highest degree. Luther next pro- 
ceeded to address an immense crowd from an eleva- 
tion near Luther’s house, and was listened to atten- 
tively. The t Reformer was wonderfully per- 
sonated by Albrecht, the secretary of the Coba 

Theatre. The thousands who were assembled join 

in singing the d Luther’s hymn, ‘Ein veste 
Bourg ist unser Gott!’ The strains were echoed 
on sides from the mountains with wonderful 


effect. The spectacle, heightened by the variegated 


costames of the people, was striking. The 
Sunday fete concludes with 4 featal play in Juden- 
bach village inn.” 
oa thie — oes AT 8 rey it 
remembered was besieged oaptu 
the Carlists. In an official account by the 2 
governor, it is said — On the 15th the Carlists 
to open a breach through the false door of 
a house in the Calle de la Moneda. Instantaneously 
the streets were invaded by the enemy, and all the 
dash of the Government troops, who fought bravely, 
hand-to-hand with superior forces, was unable to 
restrain their advance. They penetrated into the 
houses to the call of slaughter, and committed all 
sorts of excesses, inating all they found, de- 
fensive and undefensive. the victims of 
their ferocity was the C n of the Reserve, Don 
Earique Escobar, whom they found in his house ill 
in bed. An unbridled crowd of Carlista entered, 
who, after giving him a number of bayonet 
threw him out of the balcony, where they tramp! 
on him and mocked at his sufferi They were 


threw her out 


roughly and broke herarm. Divided into 
h the streets, — 


entered the houses under the pretext of seeking 
arms. They sacked them and grossly insulted the 
women and children. Wherever they found a man 
they shot him, or killed him with the bayonet. In 
the night of the 15th they forced all the labourers 
to take tools and demolish the fortifications. Those 


inhabitants who were unaccustomed to this sort of | Oxford 


work and who did not know how to manage the 
pick were slaughtered under the walla. Terrified 


munion at the forced hands of the Bishop of Cu 
to supplicate that the executions should cease, 
that the contribution of two millions of reals 
20,0001.) im on the should be re- 
Carlish soldiers hed need of a period off expansion. 
arlist iers n & peri ex , 
Taney issued a proclamation to the effect that all the 
volunteers should receive indulto who presented 
themselves within the fixed of seven hours. Some 
of the unbappy volunteers were the victims of their 
good faith, for they were made prisoners and shut 
up in the cloisters of the cathedral the moment 
they presented themselves for the promised indulto. 
A poor shoemaker was killed in bis own house in 
the presence of his wife and children. When she in- 
terfered to try to save his life she received a sabre 
stroke in her hand which cut off her . The 
brains of her husband were scattered t the 
floor, and she was compelled to obey a ferocious 
order to clean them up and throw them out of the 
window. A constable of the Ayuntamiento was 
killed by a bayonet through his breast, the assas- 
sins laughing at the sight of the of blood 
which the unfortanate sufferer One group of 
assassins penetrated into a house where they found 
a young woman of eighteen years of age in bed with 
amal pox, and because she did not get up as quickly 
as they ordered her, they killed her in the arms of 
her disconsolate mother. In the midst of all these 
horrors, and as if it was a day of rejoicing, the 
prince and princess traversed the streets with 
music and banners. When they abandoned the 
city Dona Blanca went on horseback with a flag in 
her hand, and conducted the military governor, 
Brigadier Iglesias, as a prisoner to Chelva. The 
prisoners taken in the morning went on foot be- 
tween the Carlist ranks. They were compelled to 
make a forced march of eighteen hours. All who 
could not keep up were shut. Don Alphonso and 
Dona Blanca, during their stay, lodged in the 
Episcopal Palace, where the prelate was the object 
of insults and menaces. Dona Blanca had a guard 


and a identified. 


Public Works, the Carliets committed vandalic acts 
in the Provincial Institute, destroying the instru- 
ments and in the Cabinet of Physics, the 
collections of natural h , and the furniture and 
fixtures of the schools. also sacked all the 

inting establishments and destroyed the presses.” 
Fe the above account the names of twenty-eight 
assassinated ts are and we are told 
there were eight others whose bodies could not be 


Epitome of Rebos. 
— — 

The Court remains at Osborne. The Princess 
Louise and the Marquis of Lorne have been on a 
visit to the Queen. 

The Empress of Austria, accompanied by her 
daughter and a numerous .suite, landed at Ryde 


Pier early on Saturday, from the steamer Bordeaux, 
from Havre, and 1 to Steephill Castle, 


Ventnor, by s a rere gael the 
Empress visited the Queen and royal family at 


Osborne, and the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Osborne 


On Monda 


the Crown Prince 


en, which is to be erected by way of expiation 
or all the outrages” which have been inflicted on 
the Blessed Sacrament ” since the Reformation. 
to a medical contem , Prince 
Leopold’s recent illness has been due to a slight 
accident, which t on one of those attacks 
of he» to his} royal highness is 
unfortunately subject, but was not serious in 
itself. 


wich, fifty-four members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 


The Ministerial whitebait dinner is fixed to take 
Greenwich. Upwards of a 


—— to-day, at 
undred nableren and gentlemen are expected to 


attend. 
The marri of Miss Cavendish Bentinck, 


daughter of the member for Whitehaven, to Sir 
took place on Monday 
he bride — — 
upwards of three hundred presents, including a 

, — — from the bride- 


The death of Dr. Beke, the distinguished African 
oe greek. 0 1 
trav 
222 release of 
0 
tion 
In 1870 Dr. received a civil list pension of 


100/., in consideration of his ical researches, 
. especially of the value of his explorations in 
A 


Six young colliers were charged at St. Helens 
Police-court, on Friday, with a horrible — 
upon a man eighty years old. They forcibly 
entered his cottage, knocked out one of his eyes, 
and poured newly-slaked lime in the empty socket 
and down his throat. His wife was furiously 
beaten and kicked. The assailants were committed 


2 
Engineering College, 
and influential com- 
speech a 


the science of engineering, especially in India, and 
pointed out that they must | to it there 
to avert future famine visitations, and to provide 
for the swiftly-increasing po ion. 

A statue of Lord Palmerston is shortly to be 
placed in Parliament-square, on, near to 
that of Lord Derby, recently uncovered by Mr. 


It is stated in reference to the Hanley man and 
dog t that Mr. James Greenwood has offered a 
— of 100. for — 4 72 * will 1 — 

to discover some eged to have 
taken part in this affair. IM 

The Great Eastern will this week leave the 
Medway for Newfoundland with the object of 
laying a sixth cable from the coast to I d for 
the Anglo-American Cable Company. This will be 
the first occasion upon which the laying of the 
cable will have been commenced from the Ame- 
rican shore. 

Owing to heavy withdrawals of gold on account 
in France, the directors of the Bank of England 
raised the rate of discount on Thursday from 23 
per dent., at which it was fixed six weeks ago, to 

per cent. 

On Sunday there was another suicide from Clif- 
ton Bridge—that of a man about sixty years of age. 

The Floating Island has made its appearance on 
Derwentwater Lake. 

Professor Owen accompanied a number of the 
members of the Working Men’s Ulub and Institute 
Union over the British Museum on Saturday. 

The Benchers of Gray’s Inn on Saturday deter- 
mined to disbench Dr. Kenealy on account of his 
— 15 in the Faglisk man, and it was intimated 
that if he continued the publication of that journal 
as heretofore the question of disbarring him would 


have to be consid 

Numbers of Irish labourers and artisans of the 
lower es are returning to Ireland from America, 
and t the condition of things there as 
deplorable. The number of idle men in New York 
and other cities is increasing weekly. 

The Town Council of Bristol have decided to 
spend nearly £200,000 in various street improve- 
ments, privcipally with the object of relieving the 
traffic in the overcrowded streets of the centre of 
the city. This sum will increase the indebtedness 
of the Corporation to about a million and a quarter 
sterling. 

Ata Home Rule meeting held on Saturday at 
Greenwich, Mr. Butt remarked that, looking at 


ears. 
The Hast Sussex News reports an ex 


ceremony at Jevington. The bride had 
no hand, and the i ing was placed on the third toe 
1 7 signed the register holding 


of her 
the toes. 


3 
8 


r 


4 
4 
ot 
Pees 


i 
if 
re 
H 
7] 


are victimised by the 
They add that they 


———————— SS 


Robert Olley, of The College, Great 


H 
Yarmouth, has just passed the matriculation exami- 


nation, London University. This name stands 
second in the honours division, which entitles him 
to an exhibition of 201. a- year for two years, given 
by the London University. Mr. Olley also 


by the position he has taken, the Gilchrist Scholar- 
shi 50l. a- year for three years, at Owens 
Co Manchester. 


Tue Heatruiest Country.—England, according 
to statistics, is the healthiest country of Europe. 
To wit, the annual rate of mortality per 1,000 last 
week in 18 Euglish towns were from 15 to 28. In 
London the annual death-rate declined last week to 
18, a lower rate than has prevailed in any previous 
In Calcutta the deaths were equal 
1,000 ; in Bombay 
26 per 1,000 ; in Madras 40 per 1,000 ; in Paris 
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(ONGREGATION AL UNION of ENGLAND 
and WALES. 


Chairman—The Rev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS, B.A. 
The AUTUMNAL ASSEMBLY of the Union will be 
held in HUDDERSFIELD on Orosz 12th and following 


days. 
. ALEXANDER HANNAY, Secretary. 


PEN-AIR MISSION.—The 2lst ANNUAL 
REPORT may be had free. Additional FUNDS 
will be thankfully received ut the Bankers, Messrs. Ransome 
and Co., 1, Pall Mall East, S. W., and at the Office, 1), 
Buckingbam-street, Adelphi, W. C. 
ARTHUR KINNAIRD, Treasurer. 
JOHN MACGREGOR, Hon. Sec. 
JOHN KIRK, Secretary. 


EW COLLEGE LONDON. 


CANDIDATES desiring admission, as Students for the 
Ministry, at the commencement of the Session in September, 
are reminded that applications and testimonials should be 
sent in not later than the end of July. 

All necessary information may be obtained from the under- 
sigued, at the College, Finchley New-road, Hampstead, N. W. 


W. FARRER, LL.B., Secretary. 
939 PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 


Dividends 5 and 10 to 20 per Cent. 

The Safest and most reliable publications of the day. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR AND 
SHARE LIST. 

Avoust Edition ready, 12 pages, post free. 

Bafe Investments in Railways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, 
Docks, Telegraphs, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American 
and Colonial Stocks, &c., with Dividends, Market Prices, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Should read the above Circular. It is a safe, valuable Guide. 
Mesers. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 

33, Poultry, London (Established 1852.) 

Baakers: London and Westminster, lathbury, E. C. 


TO AbypERTISERRÄ a. 


The Terms for Advertising in Tue NONCON FORMI8T are as 
ollows :— 
One Line A Shilling. 
Each additional Line Six . 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
. Lespee Pace.—An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
ines cr . 


1. d. 
For Situations Wanted, five lines . ; . 20 
„ Wanting Servants. Ke , 9 = 
A Liberal Reduction made ou a Sernes for Educati and 


all other Advertisements. 
„„ As the Organ of a great and growing movement, the 
— 121 oe aud a first-class 
uy Newspaper, the Nonconformist become a very 
medium for Advertisers. Since the beginning of 
1872 there has been a large increase of Annual Subscribers as 
well as in the general circulation. 


Taz Nonconrormiet is registered for transmission 
abroad. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

The NoNnoonFoRMIsT is supplied Post-free 
on the following terms :— 

OrEpiT.—Annually, 24s.; Half - yearly, 12s. ; 
Quarterly, 6s. 

PrEeParp.—Annually, 21s. 

„ The Guinea rate can only be accorded to 
2 Subscribers, but may commence at any 

te. 

Foreign subscribers are requested to add any 
extra that may be necessary. 

We beg respectfully to state that in future a 
Notice will be sent to each pre-paying Sub- 
scriber at the commencement of the month in 
which his subscription becomes due. 

ues and Post-office orders payable (at 
Chief Office) to W. R. Willcox. 
18, Bouverie-street, London, E. O. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


„ One or two letters are unavoidably crowded out 
this week. 


Che Honconformist. 
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SUMMARY. 


INTERVENTION in the Spanish vivil war has 
now become a European topic, and the subject 
of highly sensational reports. Of the intention 
of Prince Bismarck to do something anta 
nistic to the Carlist cause there is no doubt. 
Ostensibly the action of Germany is based on 
the cruel death of ** Sohmidt, the German 
war correspondent, the barbarities of the Car- 
lists, and the active assistance rendered by 
French Legitimists to Don Carlos with the con- 
nivance of the French authorities. It has been 
long obvious that the Spanish Pretender ia greatly 
assisted by wealthy and influential people who re- 
gard him as fighting the battle of Legitimacy and 
Ultramontanism, and that the German Uhan- 
cellor is anxious to prevent this extraneous 
help with a view to curry favour with Spain. 
But his interference has not gone far. A 
squadron is to be despatched to the North 
Coast of Spain in order to obstruct the 
supply of arms to the Carlists by sea, 


* 


and 
friendly verbal representations have been made 


to fhe Duc Decazes relative to the partisanship 
of the — of the — — — moot 
point is the recognition e Serrano ern- 
ment, but this will only be done by the 
Great Powers in concert, and at present 
they are not — The actual state 
of things is that Germany is anxious for poli- 
tical reasons to cut off the Carlists from foreign 
help, and will probably do so; that the Spaniards 
ously deprecate any meddling with their 
affairs; and that no armed intervention in this 
protracted conflict is in present ciroum- 
stances,” as Mr. Bourke said last night, con- 
templated by any European Power. 

As was ex , the French National As- 
sembly has declined to vote its own dissolution 
—the majority being 43 (375 to 332)—and has 
agreed to adjourn till the 30th of November. 
At the close of the debate, General de Chabaud- 
Latour, the Minister of the Interior, was good 
enough to inform the deputies of their duties. 
‘You have now arrived at the time of the year,” 
he said, ‘‘ when your labours are usually sus- 
pended. You have to be present at the muni- 
cipal elections and at the sessions of the 
Councils-General. You will afterwards return 
to deliberate without delay upon the constitu- 
tional laws. You might then make an appeal 
to the country should you consider the fitting 
moment to have arrived, and you might do it 
fearleusly’so far as rds public order and 
security, after having definitively organised 
the powers of Marshal MacMahon.” It is 
evident that a section of the Republicaus were 
not very hearty in supporting the 45 of 
dissolution. The remaining items of the Budget 
are now being discussed, and it is probable 
that the Assembly will adjourn to-morrow. 

The traditional policy of France, as the Pro- 
tector of the Holy See, is always causing em- 
barrassment. Itis this which has consol pre- 
sent complications relative to the Carlist war, 
and has given fresh umbrage to Italy. To 
maintain the semblance of protecting the Pope, 
the Orénoque is retained at Civita Vecchia, and 
now the French Government have been obliged, 
at the demand of the Chevalier de Nigra, to 
— a note iu the official journal con- 

emning the pastoral of the Archbishop of 
Puris denouncing the usurpation of Papal rights 
in Rome, and warning the press against such 

dangerous topics. 

This day, according to the daily papers, the 
princi members of the Government—revi- 
ving the traditional castom which the Gladstone 
administration held ia abeyance—will eat their 
whitebait dinner at Greenwich, prior to the 
eres grog of Parliament, which may be ex- 

to take place not later than . 

winding- up process is as rapi 

as possible. On Monday the Todian 6 — 
submitted by Lord Hamilton to a 

thin House. The cost of the Bengal Famine is 

set down at six and a-half millions, and the 

deficit for the last three years is 

nearly thirteen millions, but about two-thirds of 

that amount has been sunk in reproductive 

works. This is not so 


tion. Last night the Commons, at the instance 
of Mr. W. M’ ur, plunged into the question 
of the annexation of Fiji; and in the course of 
the debate the difficulties of that policy— 
amongst which are the Fijian debt, the subsi- 
dies to be paid to the chiefs, the intractability 
of the mountain tribes, and the institution of 
domestic slavery—were prominently stated, but 
most of the agreed with Mr. Glad- 
stone that the responsibility must be left with 
the Government, who have sent Sir Hercules 
Robinson to the Fiji Islands to inquire into the 
whole subject. Mr. Lowther took the right 
course in declaring that the Government will 
come to a decision when full information is be- 
fore them, that they will only accept the un- 
conditional cession of these islands, and that 
they will take the full nsibility of their 
final resolution. It is a pity the aubject has 
been again mooted in Parliament. 
Difficulties still impede the Public Worship 
lation Bill. It may be remembered that 
on Friday the Commons, after an animated de- 
bate, an — the pleadings of Mr. Glad - 
stone, and the votes of all the chief members of 
the Government, decided, by a majority of 23, to 
retain the right of appeal to an archbishop 
against the decision of a bishop. Yesterday 
the Lords, by 44 to 32, rejected this pro- 
vision, and put aside a compromise sug- 
gested by the Lord Chancellor. There was a 
considerable conflict of opinion on the point— 
the Primate D in the right of appeal 
if needs be, aud the Bishops of Winchester and 
Lincola stiffly asserting the inherent inde- 


attaching to a Divine institution.” | charged 
Fa tho turn of the Commons will come, 


and they will probably accept the vote of the 


— — 


Upper House rather than that the bill should 
be dropped, and seeing that nearly all their 
other amendments have been accepted. 


THE NEW HOUSE OF OOMMONS. 


THs week will see out the first session of the 
new Parliament. With the exception of some 
odds and ends of legislation, its work for the 
present year is done. We are in ion of 
the materials required to estimate its character, 
and it is only in illustration of its character 
that in the wer observations particular 
reference will be o to its votes and pro- 
ceedings.” The question to which we are about 
to offer a reply is, how far in regard to political 
matters Parliament has inscri upon the 
Statute Book the will ofthe constituencies? It 
was not expected to do much—has it done, and 
done well, the little that it undertook to do? 

Has the House of Oommons, for instance, 
elected in February last, fairly represented, we 
will not say the wants, but the transient mood 
and wishes of those who elected it? We are 
afraid that we must answer the interrogatory 
chiefly in the affirmative. The House of Com- 
mons was put together—so far as its personnel is 
concerned—under stress of surprise. To a large 
extent, it was the outcome of hurry, of urgent 
necessities, and consequently of immediate ex- 
pediency. Oonstituent bodies were deprived by 
the impulsive political action of the late 
Premier of all opportunity of foresight in 
the response which they made to the 
ap addressed to them. It was a 
helter-skelter election. It turned upon no 
question of general policy, but, so far as it was 
influenced by public spirit at all, it was in- 
fluenced by a highly-attractive financial pro- 
ject. In reality, however, it owed the com- 

lexion of its result to the action of social 

iscontent, on the one hand, and to the absenco 
of political fervour on the other. All the 
harassed interests combined to oust the 
Liberal Government, and foremost among 
them were those of the publicans and of the 
cl . The House of Commons haa corre- 
sponded in the main with its origin. We should 
be sorry to think that it adequately represents 
the political convictions of the people of the 
United Kingdom. It does, however, represent 
the mood of the nation at the time of the last 
general election. It may be said to be quite 
up to the level of the source whence it derived 
ite being. 

The session of 1874 has disclosed no new talent, 
and even that which it retained of the precedin 
Parliament, it has not stimulated to its won 
exercise, at any rate in regard to political affairs. 
This may have arisen in part from the disunited 
state the Liberal party, and from the 
absence of that leadership to which it had been 
accustomed. As was wittily by Mr. 
Lowther, the leadership of Majesty's 
Opposition was put in commission, and such of 
the notabilities of the last Government as had 
not ascended nor descended into the House of 
Lords, chose their own time and opportunity 
for conducting the warfare which the Liberals 
deemed it necessary to carry on against the 
Conservative Government. The inevitable 
effect of this arrangement was that neither 
Mr. Disraeli nor any of his oolleagues felt 
sufficient motive to put out their strength. It 
was not until the introduction of the ecclesias- 
tical measures of the session, somewhere about 
Midsummer, that the House of Commons de- 
bated anything in earnest. It lingered lan- 
guidly and lazily over details. It was not 

kely to display any deep sagacity or high 
intelli in settlement of the questions 
arising out of the grievances of licensed victual- 
lers. It could not well take exception to the 
Budget which Mr. Gladstone was forward to 
stamp with his approval. The Estimates, 
which in substance were prepared by the out- 
ing Government, were not likely to be 
eenly controverted, either as to their policy, 
their scope, or their amount, when presented 
by the incoming Administration. All these 
incidents tended to damp any display of poli- 
tical enthusiasm, and where there is no enthu- 
siasm it is not to be expected that there should 
be any strung evidence ot senatorial wisdom, 
or any outburst of new rhetorical power. 

We cannot compliment the present House 
upon the breadth of its views. Its proceedings 
appear to us to have indicated an intensity of 
what we shouid call the plutocratic littleness 
of the day. Save on one question—that, 
namely, of African slavery—there was no 
generosity of sentiment, no elevation of poli- 
tical morality, no soul of greatness, in avy 
thing that occurred during the entire session. 
The nearest thing which approached to it was, 
perhaps, the temper in which Mr. Disraeli dis- 
the duties of his office as leader of the 
House of Commons and head of the Govern- 


ment. He did full justice, and perhaps he did 
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more than justice, to the pretensions and claims | 


of the eminent men whom he and his colleagues 
had displaced. Ifa reviling tongue made itself 
audible from the Ministerial side of the House, 
it was quickly silenced. [If ill-natured re- 
miniscences were fished up by ill- natured mem- 
bers, they were speedily covered with a mantle 
of charity. Only once has Mr. Disraeli lost 
control of himself. His urbanity has been ad- 
mirable, his patience above all praise. This, 
however, is about all that can be fairly said of 
the moral characteristics of the session, and 
even this is more closely allied to manners than 
to morals. On the whole, the development of 
political life during this first stage of a Oonser- 
vative Parliament, has been not only meagre, 
but dry, hard, devoid of sap, barren of senti- 
ment and of principle. 

We are sorry that we cannot discern in what 
has already been done by the House of Commons 
any promising indication of what it willdo. It 
may be excused for the paucity, and we may add, 
the pettiness, of its political achievements in 
this its first session. But surely, one might 
have been justified in hoping to discover there- 
in some germ of higher legislation for the future. 
It has not even fairl ppled with the 
social problems with which the country was 
given to understand it would primarily identify 
itself. On t political questions it can 
hardly be said to have seriously pronounced an 
opinion. Its legal reformse—valuable as they 
are said to be, and necessary to the more facile 
administration of justice—though they had 
— 74 ve the House of Lords, and could 
easily have been pushed through the House of 
Commons, were set aside to make room for a 
retrogressive politico-ecclesiastical bill which 
represented but too distinctly the sectarian 
virulence of certain well-known members of 
the Cabinet. And this, by the way, suggests 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers have found it all 
but an im ibility to pull together. They 
are not cordially agreed. even when nothing of 
importance is to be done. Before next session 
the general outline of the domestic policy the 
intend to pursue will haye to be settled. Shall 
we predict that during the month of November 
next, or a little later in the year, there will be 
Ministerial resignations and Cabinet reconstruo- 
tions? Mr. Disraeli will by that time have 
conceived a policy, and he is not the man to 
give precedence to even the most powerful of 

subordinates. 


SIR TITUS SALT’S STATUE. 


THERE has always been a question between 
those who are for restricting statues, to the 
dead, and those who are willing to set up 
also in honour of the living. The general 
— 2 in * we Rage yee that a 
full-len 0 n marble to exposed to 
public 8 27 form of honour which, like 
canonisation at Rome, should be reserved for 
those whose worth has been proved by the 
survival of their memory among men some time 
after their decease. There seems to have been 
a fear lest the partiality of contemporary ad- 
miration or gratitude might improperly antici- 
pate the judgment of succeeding “one by 
multiplying the memorials of men who have in 
them none of tlie elements of immortality. 
And, indeed, it must be admitted that there is 
some danger on this side; for with the increase 
of wealth, the ever-growing number of second- 
rate worthies developed in a second-rate civili- 
sation, and the [gee accession of sculptors 
looking out for a job, and su ing this mode 
of rewarding their friends connections, it is 
ible that many a local and ephemeral cele- 
rity might into marble or brass, and per- 
sist in enduring for ever, or at least in trying to 
do so, with a very frail title to the homage 
of future generations. But this is an evil 
which would soon cure itself; for posterity has 
generally proved to be tolerably careless of pre- 
—— the memorials of departed excellence. 
Churchwardens do not scruple to whitewash or 
deface the mural monuments of forgotten 
worth; and each eager and busy century is too 
much occupied with its own importance to have 
much time or money to expend on conserving 
the vanishing likenesses of men who may have 
done well in their own day, but not enough to 
interest their descendants. Nature, too, kindl 
assists in many instances the process by which 
the multitude pass into oblivion. The carbonic 
acid of the atmosphere eats out with impartial 
tooth the inscriptions of the pedestal, and the 
features of the marble countenance, till nothing 
is left but a crumbling block which soon makes 
way for its successors. There is then little 
ground for fear that if public statues should be 
multiplied beyond reason by including many in 
honour of the living, the y would in most cases 
long encumber the earth in general, or street- 
crossings in particular, A hundred years hence 


se. —— — 


their own remembrance 


their remains would be carted away by the un- 
scrupulous iconoclasts of the future. The worthy 
would survive in virtue of the aureola of re- 
nown which shines around their brows, and it 
would not then be asked whether the memorial 
was set up before or after the departure 
of the original. Men of worth are in- 
vited to sit for their portraits while living 
—portraits which are immediately exposed to 
public view in halls and ocolleges. What 
serious objection exists if the sister-art of 
sculpture should sometimes be invited to per- 
petuate the image of a form endeared to its 
contem ies by noble ends steadfastly pur- 
sued, while the owner still lives to attest the re- 
semblance, and his family to enjoy the honour ? 
It is surely better for men to ise their 
real benefactors while living than to persecute 
and oppose them because they are only con- 
temporary fellow-citizens, and then to build 
their sepulchres when — | are dead. 

Bradford has done well in offering this re- 
markable homage to Sir Titus Salt. The 
most unpretending of men, he is one of the last 
to have cordially approved of this procedure 
on personal grounds, but as we understand it 
the subscribers have wished to honour under 
his name the principles of his life, and they 
have done as much credit thereby to themselves 
as to him. . | Coding itus Salt’s rise 
and progress is well known throughout Eng- 
land. An accidental notice of some waste 
material by an observant eye has led to a new 
branch of industry, to a vast manufacture at 
home, and to a pastoral revolution in South 
America, particularly in Peru, where the 
Al wool is grown for this market. For 
unlike the times when, five hundred 2 
ago, as Mr. Hallam telle us, the rd 
Mayor was ordered by law to burn any 
wool coming into the port of London from 
abroad, an immense and welcome importation of 
the raw material feeds at once thousands in 
these islands, and in the country where it is 
produced. Saltaire will be the best monument 
of its founder. But we are fully persuaded 
that no development of manufacturing skill. 
no extension of trade, no multiplication of 
workers and wage-earp would alone have 
sufficed to persuade the Bradford people to 
offer the homage of last Saturday to Sir Titus 
Salt. It is the spirit of the man which has 
won it for him, and that only. Saltaire has 
honoured humanity, and therefore humanity has 


better than marble, in the love of high and low 
together. The Duke of Devonshire spoke in 
the name of all his neighbours. The work- 
people have been cared for as friends and com- 

ons; their interests in body and soul have 
22 at every step; their true free- 
dom has Been CSE Peers cates oo 
has been deprived o its weariness by 


never forgot his origin has, by a life-long 
course of integrity and beneficence, enabled a 
wide neighbourhood to believe in the reality of 
sympathy, even when its hands were full of 
gold. In honouring such a career Bradford 
diatinctly associates factory life with all that is 

urest and noblest in the moral ideal, and we 


its appreciation has taken. 

But—let the next statue erected in the 
man ing counties of the North be set up 
in honour some man, who has 
ennobled labour, as Sir Titus Salt has ennobled 


capital; who has lived and died poor, but 
who has won renown his order by justice, 
or valour, or genius, or by the goodness which 


transcends them all. For as a rule the le 
who 2 fortunes, found remy settle- 
ments, invent manufactures, and win hereditary 
titles, need little aid from art in establishing 
among men; but where 
there are no direct material results to show as 
the product of a life’s work, where a man has 
only demonstrated the reality of the soul by his 
conduct, or taught self-help by his example, or 
led others to battle i d tion and 
injustice, it is most fitting that at least for a 
few generations sculpture and painting should 
assist the popular memory in contending 
against the oblivion into which all alike, the 
— and the evil, are hastening. The next 
thing to the performance of a work is 
the recital of it: This which this woman hath 
done shall be told as a memorial of her. 


THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS COMMISSION. 


In moving the second reading of the Endowed 
Schools Act Amendment Bill in the Upper 
House, on Monday night, the Duke of Rich- 
mond had an 24 —1 task to perform, 
and his difficulty was increased by the presence 
of the Chairman of the late Commission, if not 


by the marked absence of Lord Salisbury. 


responded in marble, and in that which is} 


losing all its selfishness; and the man who 


ave not a word to say against the form which | i 


The principle of the bill having fallen through, 
in consequence of the lateness of the session— 
as his grace parenthetically, as it were, re- 
marked—it was necessary to meeps Ay od) pany ve 
— rr 
d the a says 

a 1 — Lord — to expound 

em to the House of Commons, which he did 
with an intelligence that every one could 
understand, and an outburst of menace against 


“By. the 


draughtsman of the t now a rs from 
the ent of the President of Council 
that most of the schemes of the Endowed 
— * Commissioners ar — 1 in 
act, his grace was quite eulogistio of their. 
labours. Only they were not popular 
with trustees; and Au more than they 
ventured to give 

so offensive to 


17 


sition of his bequeathed property and 


papers of instructions been put out, 
not caused extreme alarm to 
the Nevertheless, nearly 


all the schemes of the commissioners have been 
accepted; and so little are they feared, that 
their functions are to be continued till the end 
of the year. It is thus clear that the obnoxious 
provisions of the Government bill having been 
perforce withdrawn, these officials were offered 
up, as Mr. Gladstone said, as an expiatory 
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ppoi 
would find it possible, even if 
alter v much the lines whi had alread 
—1— They did not, he 
mean to touch the Act again, but would be con- 
tent with the present law now that they, 
got the working of it into their own hands.” In 
this view Earl Granville concurred, and as no 
one on the ministerial benches denied the infer- 
ence, and Lord Salisbury was significantly 
absent, we may suppose that the Act of 1869 is 
to be const as heretofore. 

The new Endowed Schools Commission is now 
constituted. With the Charity Commission, 
which has been made unghie Ga 
ment of Mr. Longley, is to be 
Robinson, a member of the 
Schools Commission, and 
member of the Church Defence 


Association. 
Upon these two will practically devolyethe future 
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work Sohhested with the endowed schools ; Lord 
ton ood ir. Rob being marys * 
reason 
Auer 188 too Teen, ‘Thais r will be 
ow f Acworting, e President of the 
Conncil there are 660 grammar-schools still to 
be dealt with, and 370 other educational endow- 
ts. His thinks that the new board 
will ive erden to the country, and 
even ) Nonconformists, who, he maintains, 
et Sodd Wad, be tay, 10 the tna Ponts Semin 
6 says, in the 
oh E satiefactorily with no fewer 
than 854 Nonconformist schemes. This may be 
so; but does not the President of the Council 
rove too much? Are we to suppose that the 
etnment which the other day were osten- 
tatiously making a war of reprisals on Noncon- 
formists are now bent upon a policy of mag- 
nanimous conciliation ? so, why have they 
done away with the Endowed ools Com- 
missioners f 


SKETCHES IN PARLIAMENT. 
(From a Oorrespondent.in the Gallery.) 
Mr. Disraeli did not, after his unusual exhibition 
of ill-temper on Tuesday night, when questioned by 
Mr. Forster as to the names of the new Endowed 
Schools Commissioners, afford an opening for the 
questioning to go beyond the objectionable *‘ third 
time,” Immediately on the introductory business 
disposed of, on Thursday night, he came for- 
and volunteered a statement of the names — Mr. 
Longley, Canon Robinson, and Lord Clinton. The 
catalogue removed some doubts which had troubled 
the Liberal side of the House, and were at the 
bottom of the pertinacity with which Mr. Forster 
pressed the Government for an early disclosure of 
the names, It was thought possible that, defeated 
in the attempt to alter the course of legislation to 
Conservative reaction—of the reality of which, by 
the way, doubt is already springing up—the Go- 
vernment might strengthen the Charity Commis- 
sioners by the addition of three gentlemen qualified 
by family connection and mental temperament to 
do what might be i in the way 
of staltifying the operation of the Endowed Schools 
Act. Possibly the rumours which assert such in- 
tention on the part of a section of the Cabinet may 
not be true; but, at any rate, it was with satisfac- 
tion the friends of education in the House received 
the announcement that one of the present commis- 
sioners, Canon Robinson, was included in the list. 
The Premier next went on to make a personal 
statement,” which for a few moments bewildered 


| perhaps, but more effective from the evident 
personal unwillingness with which the members 
who moved in the matter came forward as the 
exponents of a principle which, they believe, strongly 
exercises large masses of the people. Mr. PF. A. 
Taylor's quiet, impressive protest on the second 
reading was followed, on the motion to go into 
committee, by Sit Charles Dilke’s rising to point out 
that an hitherto held as final by those 
whose duty it is to defend applications for these 
grants did not any longer exist—an Act of Parlia- 
ment having been passed, giving the Queen 
the right to accummulate and power to 
remit property, out of which, Sir Charles Dilke 
thought she might—the nation having done its full 
share—find provisions for her younger children. Sir 
Charles Dilke was content with placing this fact on 
record, and the bill passed through committee, but 
on the report, Mr. Burt, emulating the brevity of 
the hon. members named, seized the opportanity to 
protest against the business, in the name of the 
working classes of whom the House recognises in 
him the most indisputable representative. 

The Irish members had a great night on Thurs- 
day, when the opposition to the Coercion Bills, as 
inclnded in the schedule of the Continuance Acta, 
was renewed. The hero of the evening was Major 
O’Gorman, who, breaking loose from the discipline 
which is with more or less success maintained in 
the ranks of the Home Rulers, upset everything, 
much after the manner of a bull in a china-shop. 
From one o clock on Friday, at which hour the 
major emancipated himself, he persisted in dividing 
the committee on every clause till, deserted by the 
more responsiblé members of the party, his cam- 
paign came to a conclusion from sheer lack 
of men to move the alternate resolutions by 
which this sort of warfare is carried on. 
Regarded as a broad farce, nothing like this 
scene has ever been witnessed in the House of 
Commons; and late as it was the committee was 
well attended by hilarious members, till three 
o’clock, by which time the major was played out. 
No one enjoyed the fun more than Mr. Disraeli, 
who stayed up with the youngest members of the 


manner is irresistable and not to be described in a 
single column, but it may just be hinted that its 
charm lies in his bond fides, set off by his enormous 
bulk, his tremendously deep voice, and his senti- 
mental style of oratory, temperel by flashes of 
elephantine jocosity. By Friday night the irre- 
concilable major and his few adherents had been 


vaguely, that Lord Sandon was the actual parent 
of this unfortunate bill. But presently it dawned 


upon ite mind that it Aad been pretty widely and 
y asserted that the Marquis of Salisbury 
was the author of the bill—even that he had forced 
it on unwilling in the Cabinet. For it 
became clear that poor Lord Sandon was a lay 
figure, put up as busts are fixed on pedestals in an 
American lecture-room, in order that the lecturer 
may offer a few necessary remarks. It had evi- 
dently been made clear at the preceding Cabinet 
Council that the most noble marquis was not going 
to put up with the newspapers all agreeing in foist- 
ing the bill and its failures upon him, and Mr. Dis- 


saying never & 
would not condescend to have his name linked with 
a denial of the rumour; but as it was necessary to 
his pacification that the Cabinet should come for- 
ward and strongly take on its broader back the 
obloquy attendant upon the bill, and that to do 2 
it appeared convenient to offer a personal contra- 
diction, Lord Sandon’s name was made use of to 
introduce the emphatic declaration that the Cabinet 
was collectively to blame for the fasco. This 
is the talk current in the lobbies; but it can 
scarcely be true—for accepting the word conde- 
scension,” as meaning to lower oneself,” it seems, 
to people who are not marquises, that there is a 
great deal more condescension in this roundabout, 
disingenuous way of effecting a purpose, than if 
the name of Lord Salisbury had been openly men- 
tioned, and the explanation made in his behalf. 


brought back to a State of discipline, and the bill 
was allowed to pass, amid a duet of compliments 
between leaders of the Home-Rulers, and leaders of 
the House. 

At the morning sitting on Friday, Mr. Gladstone 


+ | unexpectedly turned up, with the object, as pro- 


sently appeared, of obtaining the exclusion from 
the Public Worship Regulation Bill of the clause 
inserted at the instance of Mr. Holt, giving the 
power of appeal to archbishops in cases where 
the bishops required to take the initiative under 
the Act. The right hon. gentleman’s eloquence 
was, however, spent in vain, and, although nearly 
the whole of the Treasury Bench voted with him, 
he was defeated on a division, and the bill passed 
through ita penultimate stage much as it left 
committee. 

The Public Worship Regulation Bill was read a 
third time and passed the House of Commons on 
Monday. It might have been thought that enough 
had been said on the subject; but it seemed not, 
and there was again quite an array of speeches. Mr. 
Gladstone spoke twice, the last speech appearing to 
be drawn from him by some irresistible force. 
Apparently it was the influence of Col Barttelot’s 
impressive observations, which no one else in the 
House of Commens thinks to be worth stening to. 
Those who admire Mr. Gladstone most, and are most 
jealous of his fame, would have preferred that he 
should have remained silent, or at least not have 
| delivered this particular speech. It gave evidence 
of the momentary prevalence of a certain feminine 
attribute in his min d which manifests itself some- 
times, and on this occasion took the form of a deter- 
mination to have the last word. It was spoken 
amid a freezing silence in quarters whence cheers 
are wont to come—the cheers breaking forth when, 
a few minutes later, the motion that the bill do 
pass was put from the Chair and carried, none con- 
tradicting. On the question of the new judge, Mr. 
Disraeli made a statement which was simply incom- 
prehensible, being to the effect that it was not Lord 
Penzance he had in his mind when the other day he 
stated that an eminent judge was prepared to 


e ao] 


2 under the bill without salary, but that 
d Penzance was to be the judge with such salary 


minority, and saw the bill through. The major’s reep 


and emoluments as the bill provided, This same 


night in the House of Lords the Endowed Schools 
Act Amendment Bill was read a second time after 


* a LYTTELTON OF — 4 1 14 

.—Lord Lyttelton distri the prizes at the 

Grammar School, Bromsgro Worcestershire, on 
tion 


at the luncheon on 


of 
2 — I Act was not 
t bi t ita administration 
— 74 —— He 
admit that, with due provision, that com- 
would not be ab 


takes in defect or excess there might have been in 
the recent administration of that Act, the present 
commission would be able to set right, but there 
was no indication to them in the new bill of what 
they ought to do. It would be for them and the 
Government to consider in what way they should 
carry on that which had been begun, but he was 
well assured—anod he spoke as having had a great 
part in drawing up the present constitution under 
which the wed schools were governed, that 
the late commission would have m no material 
alterations in the general system—ncr, he thought, 
would their successors do so. 


‘Ma. Joun Suter, of Matlock Bank, died, at 
the age of seventy-three, on Tuesday morning, after 
a illness of several months, at his resi- 
Riber Castle. The deceased gentleman was 
well known as the founder and proprietor of the 
celebrated hy ic establishment at Matlock 
Bank. Upwards of twenty-one years ago Mr. 
8 retired from the management f a manu- 
facturing business, having accumulated a sufficient 
property. He travelled throughout France, Ger- 

5 coined vith ty nas " For 

country he was seized with typhus fever. For 
several months he lay in a hopeless condition, and 
at last he entered a hydropathic establishment, 
where he received great benefit. On bis partial 
restoration to health, he travelled in for a time, 


— 11, house and fit it up for the 


2 a 

Ss. per day each. He had great success, his place 
had to be enlarged, and in 1868 he open | 
building, 200 feet long, 50 feet wide, and four stories 


high. 
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Central American States not quite 3 millions. 


A to these tables London, with 3,254,260 
inhabi is the most lous city in the world, 
while Philadelphia, wit 022 inhabitants (in 


1870), is the eighteenth city in point of population. 
These — cities, in their order, are the follow - 
ing: — on, 3,254,260; Sutchan (China), 
2,000,000; Paris, 1,851,792; Pekin, 1,300,000; 
Tschantechau-fu, 1,000,000; Hanglschau - fu, 
1,000,000 ; ingnau * fu, 
1,000, 1,000,000; New York, 
942,292; Tientsin, 900,000; Vienna, 834,284 ; 
Berlin, 826,341; Hangkau, 800,000; Tech- 
ingta-fu, 800,000 ; Calcutta, 794645; Tokio 
(Yeddo), 674,447; and Philadelphia, 674,022. Of 
cities emaller 


than we leading ones 
667, : bay, 405 ; 
600 


are—St. 
Moscow, 611,970 > 
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— 2 — 
THE BIBLE AND THEOLOGY.* 


The world would owe a debt of gratitude to 
the late lamented Bishop Ewing were it for 
nothing else than ring the publication of 
Mr. Myers’s two remarkable volumes, of which 
we have now the last before us. For, 
notwithstanding that they were written more 
than five-and-twenty years ago—the author 
died in 1856—they are fresh and practical still 
—in the best sense books for the present day, 
touching all - the prominent questions that 
have been of late so much debated and are still 
distressing many thoughtful people. And 
reading them over once more, carefully and 
with pencil in hand, we have to acknowledge 
fresh surprise that such compositions should 
not have been given to the world by their 
author himself. Our readers will remember how, 
when noticing the former volume, we told 
that they had been printed and privately 
circulated amongst those likely to have an 


they approach to the times of the Messiah, there is a 
22 approximation to that idea which was first and 
ty revesied oaly by Him. But in no part of the 
older ures ve we any revelation of God 
under that form which holds such prominence in the 
creed of Christendom, or any which has not always led 
the Jew to believe that such an idea was inconsistent 
with the fundamental teaching of his Scriptures.” 


His idea of accommodation is thus illus. 
trated :-— 

** Indeed if man is to be dealt with in any communi- 
cation from God by any process which shall not subvert 


in the earliest 
of human duty the 


same kind : ee a tations La infantine 
ineapacity w we know ispensable in our own 
individ 1 The fact is, that in all com- | sequences of human wilfulness and ignorance, which 
greater dispassionateness and a more intelligent method . 


interest in the topics treated, but the number | brigh 


was 80 limited that until this issue they were 
com jvely unknown. 

e former volume dealt with the funda- 
mental principles and constitution of the 
Christian Church, making short work of many 
high 2 pretensions and 80 forth; this 
one deals with the Bible and theology —with 
difficulties such as startléd Dr. Colenso, on his 
search for contradictions and inexactitudes in 
the Sacred Record. With a complete conscious- 
ness of such difficulties as these, and a know- 
ledge of the possibilities of intellectual coufusion 
resulting from a hard following of them, Mr. 
Myers is yet able to bring in reconciling ele- 
ments; and this not at all in the manner of a 
special pleader; but rather because he can 
rise from facts and details to high principles. 
Yet he never transcendentalises, if we may be 
allowed to use the word; but argues out his 
points with a quiet clearness and continuity— 
with a breadth of view and closeness of logio 
which show that though he had read widely in 
German and other literatures, he maintained a 
very individual standpoint. His leading pur- 
pose is to exhibit two laws as in active o 
tion all the Sacred Revelation— , 
namely, of * and accommodation ; 

ult of bis scrutiny is a return to 
complete faith in the Bible as inspired, and 
some dislike—if so calm a mind can be said to 
have entertained dislike—to hard-and-fast 
systems of dogmatic theology. This is his first 
general statement of'the idea of development— 
though the closely-knit character of the think- 
ing throughout renders it very difficult to 
justify our opinion of the work by extracts :— 
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come now to consider as the 
on the heart of man was con to an individual, a 
family, a 2 always iv the earliest 


all men 
equally. In the law of His characteristic revela- 
tion of Himself is as a Lawgiver: in the earliest histo. 
rical books the prominent idea of God is that of the 
Lord of Hosts—the God of the Jews only, and not of 
the 2 In ba Psalms we find the earlier repre- 
sentations uently superseded by more adequate oves, 
though in — of these the 2 would seem 
to reappear: while in the Prophets the more nearly 


s on Prominent Questions in 

hts on the Bible and Theology. 
FREDERIC vers, M. A., P 

of St. John’s, Keswick. (W. Isbister and Co,) 


pons 


(if it may be so said with reverence) of a 

— revelation must be—how progression must 
make a communication of 

and duty which shall satisfy the highest culture 
y same time be intelligible to 
rudest wh ad 4 — 1 ~ one whic — 
un only in its spirit, and not 
It is scarcely 


conceivable by us—that it should be made in 
80 and inflexible a form as that it should never 
be interfered with in the of the ages by that 


keeping 


truth, so also with revelation of duty. 
** conssience, as well as the intellect of man is 
„ver under a of education and growth, 


2 — 2 7 posed only to illuminate f 

* 0 or 
oe — 72 — — relations and duties 
n t ideas and prin - 
‘ciples, and then to allow a ually clearer 
‘ perception of those and o to them to 
‘* work out the necessarily consequent rules for 
the improvement of the moral and intelleo- 
‘‘ tual habits of the race.” Indeed, we cannot 
get rid of the modifications of the absolute cha- 
racter of revelation, unless by supposing either 


man’s universal infallibility or his translation 


The | into a 98 medium; whilst the 


very fact of revelation being made in the 
common spoken dialects of men, and not in 


- | special hi hs or bols, adds to the 


ns as 
these lead the author to the conviction that 
„the Divine Influence which has been exerted 
in the composition of our present Holy Sorip- 
‘* tures has been extended indubitably only to 
the spirit and the substance of Revelation, 
and but doubtfully to the letter and detail of 
its records; and even further suggest to us 
„that the Bible, however Divine as a testi- 
‘* mony, may be always human as a literature, 
„marked everywhere by the influences of the 
‘contemporary age, and universal and ever- 
lasting and invariable only in ite principles 
and its ideas and its aims.“ Then he 
ceeds to show how it was impossible that the 
Bible should not exhibit the same kind of 
literal imperfections as other books do— 


But at the same time it is here said, and from time 
to time, it may be, it shall be repeated, that all the 
variations and 2 — which have ever been 

out in the 


of Scripture, amount to nothing 
considerable so far as the 


essence of revelation is con- 


cerned h do amount to something con- 
siderable 80 as the nature of the vehicle of the 
velation is concerned. As the understandin 


re regards 

of the characteristic doctrines and duties of the Jew 
and Christian religioos—but as regards this only it 
difference whether we take the 
very worst or very of the Bible now in 
— 2 2 2 which should be a relief to * 
and 8 uirers, thu it may not 
factory to the — theorist 1 All the col- 
r and New 
Testaments 


siderable — of vot bod of the text, 
corru the x 
though there are cermities in various . 
tions of its surface. And fact at once ons 


the great truth of there being a Divine Life in the mas, 


. | in which the original texts of the Scriptures are 


possible—at least it is | 


satis- | trial of loo 


while,it the notion of there belag any‘absoluie 
— in the material. 

All these things being so, and the Bible 
being made up of various Revelations, given 
under different circumstances, it is clear that 
parts of it will differ in value in relation to later 
times; and that only when considered as a 
whole can it be interpreted aright. 

But we find it quite beyond our power or our 
space to give pot epitome of the detailed de- 
velopment and apt illustration of Mr. Myers’ 
argument. We must content ourselves with a 
few extracte—which may be taken as very poor 
and partial specimens of the book. After 
having dealt at some length with the condition 


found, he goes on to say :— 

The evils and errors indeed which have arisen from 
man’s dealings with the record we actually possess, in 
consequence very probably of his not sufficiently nader- . 
— this peculiarity of its accommodative cha- 
racter, have been great; but they need not ever be ao, 

Many, if not most, of them have been the mere con- 


of interpretation 

and never have the efforts which are 
oar Se ene from the inoumbranoes of the letter, 
a reconcile the natural progress and expansion of 
human thought with the reverence for those principles 
which the Scriptures emphatically reveal, been made 
with more of sincerity and of fulness than at 
present.” 

The principle of accommodation he thus ) 
exhibits as illustrated in the conduct of our | 
Saviour Himself :— 

Pe He oa y — 7 — —— 5 
mselſſto existing state of imperfection am 

which He came—frequently withdrawing Himself from 

opposition instead of overcoming it, and forbidding U 

sometimes the proclamation of that which at other 

times He represented it as essential tbat all men should 

know—so He seems to have refrained from directly 


may teach us to avoid for the future: ‘ 
to dis- 6 


the worship of God which had no 


5 


8 
a 
E 
8 8 


4 
7 


which 


5 


which would not 

— een’ af that has done to 
n done 

many minds by this “ rigid theory — which 


* that there is no separable human element 
in the Bible“ —he on to recite the qualifi- 
cations for biblical interpretation, giving forth 
many scholarly and luminous thoughts on this 
subject, and quoting as a necessary charac- 
teristic of the true interpreter, a very unpedantic 
distrust of the copies or originals that come into 
his possession, and over which he is so tempted 
ry = me 4 " Tee in the case of 
„Origin iptures, if men build large 
‘* of opinions on merely verbal foundations, it is 
impossible but that in such a varied collection 
“of writings as constitute the Bible, there 
ions, which might 
„to sanction 
usly wicked.” 
And he disposes of the literalist in this decisive 
manner : — 
„% Aud it is also wished to tell them that by taking 


sach low and legal and tual views of the revela- 
of Gud as those of the literalists are, they are 
the freer avd fuller development of the 
— 1 instead of promoting the fur- 
the s kingdom . mon. 
best possible intentions, it may be, t still 
least ble insight, they «peak of the Biblo 
more jn conformity with their natural notions : 
ought to be than with other men’s observa- | 
4 is, and give themselres up #0 uningul- 
re traditions concerning it rather = to 
that they are casting un stambling- 
in the * of many of thelr * who, if . 
weaker in faith are stron in understanding than 
themselves, and yet are willing to enter upon the con- 
ditions of discipleship with hearts as hovest and as 
earnest as any. An really it cannot be either right or 
ood tor themselves tv keep hold of what is not fact, as 
f it were so, bowever unsettling and incunvenient it 
may be to surrender a and long-maintained pro- 
ns; and for their children, who cannot grow up 
with the same firmness of faith in the same views, it 
9 well that they shoul not have the 
ing upon any uunecessary infirmities of 


f 


i 


Tite 
51 1 He 
— 


their fathers. 


" ‘The Bible is an ineuleation of duties ’ 


much more than it is a demonstration of propositions, 
declaration of l 


ratber than | 
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unfolding the spiritual nature of man—of which, how- 
ever, truths of various kinds are, no doubt, im- 
portant elements. The Bible is a ually 
progressive manifestation of the true idea of God—of 
certain relations between our spirits and His, and of a 
means of atonement between the two. Its charac- 
teristic declarations are the promises of an Invisible 
Person —— can 3 influential — us only through 
being believed : prescriptions a 41 — 
wisdom which can become beneficial to us 1 27 
being obeyed. They can neither be proved nor 
approved by any mere of the und , 

o idea of — He that is, and was, and will be— 
the self-subsisting, all creating one—how deal with this 
scientifically? It appeals to the highest reason alone, 
and therein finds an authentication which any asser- 
tions of the lower faculties may contradict, but con- 
tradict in vain.” 


The metaphysical notion of the election is 
calmly di ed; but it finds return to 
practical life and conduct in this way :— 


‘‘Inasmuch then as the great fact of God's election 
of some to privileges, and th h the instru- 
mentality of these to cation and 
ultimate salvation, may be expounded and enforced to 
inculcate humility and a sense of unworthiness on man’s 

, and to exalt the loving kindness of God, it ma 
udeed be always and everywhere most profitably dwelt 
upon. There is everything in the ition of such 
a fact which will recommend itself to all tfal 
and pious hearts, and which all such are bound fre- 
quently to contemplate ; and the mystery of why one 
is thus gifted with privilege and another is not so—why 
one is taken and another left—resolves itself directly 
into that great primary fact which we are obliged to 
consider as irreducible and unintelligible by any facul. 
ties of ours—the fat of the universe being a system of 
degree—a series of bettur and worse. But when the 
arbitrariness, and not merely the ness, of this pro- 
ceeding is insisted on—when it is yed as the indis- 
putable exercise of mere power—and when the Father 
of the spirits of all flesh is emphatically 


represented as 
the mere r of the creatures he has made—the 
absolute who because He can, therefore will, 


sovereign 
do what He will (and what man would not do) with His 
own—then it so alters the whole toue of the New 
Testament revelation of God, that it ought to be met 
with a firm, and even 2 protest. The true 
and perpetual wonder of the world ts grand enigma 
and constant toiracle of mercy—that infinite power 
refrains from „ mas es, Matar ay but itself; that 
so far from crushing what is weak, it delights in aiding 
it to grow strong.” 


A good deal of space is taken up with the 
discussion of the relation of religion to morality ; 
the place of miracle and its relation to the 
scheme of Providence ; and the true idea of pro- 
phecy, which is found not to be the mere fore- 
telling of specific events. The doctrine of 
justification by faith is practically reclaimed as 
one of the corner-stones of Ohristian dootrine. 
Mr. Myers thus defines Protestantism :— 


“ Protestantiem is no visible unity at all: no one 
—_ _ no one maps yaw —— ol — 
es in ition i responsibility, an 
of the duty ant the right of free t aud speech 
in matters of , and in the and rejection 
of all pretensions of buman mediation between man 
and God. It acknowledges indeed one ultimate and 
supreme standard of tru g 
that there is no intallible in of this on earth, 
or any necessarily more true for the individual than his 
own reason and conscience, enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit, it can make none but arbitrary distinctions 
between any opinions which may be essed 

derived from this one source, and com with th 
one standard. A Protestant cannot justly term any 
man a heretic (in the old ecclesiastical sense of the 
word) who professes to derive his religious belief only 
from the Sori however erroneous he may con- 
sider those — to be, or however much they may 
differ from the opinions of the majority of Protestants. 
For bis own position in Christendom forbids him to 
acknowledge numbers to be a test of truth; as be him- 
solt bas rejected the verdict of a far greater majority 
than those can oppose who reject the opinions which he 
adopts.” 

Toleration, he holds, is thus no synonym for 
indifference. Sympathy is the reconstructor of 
affinities and attractions manifold :— 

** Christianity being founded on the fact of a Divine 
self-sacrifice, renders philanthropy an elementary con- 
dition of its grace, has the communication 
of ite blessings te others ove of the very means of our 
enjoying them more abundantly ourselves, It bas thus 
introduced a new ideal of greatness among mankind, 
wg es to serve, aud not to rule, our brethren. 


of one class lifting up another—of the 
he peep De —— 27 free vindicating 
the ta of the enslaved —of the strong and th~ wise 
com orm = assistance of the weak and the 

t a 


peculiar 

155 Christianity. 21 knew anythi 
of this, and knows of 

2 2 peak. 1 — 

0 —no 

poor—no downward-looking com 
—no wide-stretching spiritual , 
tianity counts mercy to man as sacrifice to God, and 
makes doing good to all meu the best test uf being good 
ourselves.” 


Of the elevated spirit, the wise reserve, the 
lofty thoughtedness of this book, we feel we 
have given after all but a feeble idea; but our 
pur will be served if we send our readers 
to the volume itself; for we are assured that 
the influence of such a book, in dissolving old 
ideas and preparing the way for a freer church 
life in the uniting of communities, can only be 
beneficial and blessed. Mr. ers was a 
Churchman, but his books are a plea for a re- 
constricted Church and u freer ote: 


: 


; 


| 


THE MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST. 
It is with melancholy interest that we turn, in 
opening Macmillan’s Magazine, to the late Lady 
Amberley’s article on Foundling Hospitals in 
Italy.“ It is typical of the character and the 
work of the deceased writer, who was always going 
about doing good. Mr. Douglas Spalding, in an 

introductory note on this article, says of her :— 
; privilege it was — enjoy the 

happiness ate acquaintance 

lal thew bow ent bas been lost to all the highest 


interests of humanity in the early death of her whose 
— ‘ 0) overwhelming and 


er intense with every form of suff 
was of the true which spares not itself, and 
never be deterred from fearlessly seeking a remedy : 
while at the same time her active, unclouded intellect 
would allow her to find comfort in none of the many 
short-sighted schemes of benevolence. With sad un- 


willingness she was compelled to trust to the growth of 
right feeling, and the ee advance of thought and 
knowledge ; and great end she was ready to 


sacri er power of 14 others to 
their best efforts was very great ; and she had practical 
plans for the advancement of science and education, to 
which she had resolved to give her own life and all the 
material aid she could commaod.”’ 


the infants die before they are three months old. 
And this might so easily be avoided! Blackwood, 
last month, had an article on Victor Hugo's last 
novel, and Macmil/an has, this month, an article 
by M. Barrére on the same writer's dramas, critical 
and descriptive, and, as may be imagined, highly 
appreciative. ‘‘ Castle Daly is continued, and the 
tragedy has come, the shadow of which we saw 
last month. We are glad to see the Dean of West- 
minster’s two ‘‘ Cheshunt Addresses ” republished, 
and to read them again. The article on Church 
** Reform—Local Government,” indicates the bad 
government of the Church now, how it might be 
improved, but, as we hold, how it cannot be and 
will not be in its present relation to the State. A 
novel suggestion, however, is made. It is that the 
local government of the Church, inclading the 
management of its property, should be given over 
to all the ratepayers, Nonconformists included. 
The whole scheme, however, pretty as it looks 
upon paper, is impracticahle and not worth thorough 
discussion, Other contents of Macmillan are The 
Convent of St. Marco,” On the Perception of 
“the Invisible,” The Grouping of Plants,” and 
the Civil Service of India,” all papers of a high 
order. 

Blackwood commences with an article, the title 
of which looks refreshing in this hot weather— 
“The Abode of Snow.” It is on the Himalayas, 
and has some fine descriptive passages. Both the 
remarkable tales in this magazine seem to us to 
increase in interest and power as they go on—Mrs. 
Oliphant's especially, in which, this month, we are 
led to the verge of that open disclosure for which we 
have all been waiting. ‘‘ Alice Lorraine's interview 
with her father is one of the most charming bits of 
Mr. Blackmore's writing. Blackwood’s criticism 
on new books this month is flippant in regard to 
Mr. Congreve’s Essays, and also in regard to 
Robert Dale Owen, and flippancy is not criticism. 
It isa humour which satisties neither writer nor 
reader. Seven Village Lays” are delicious, and 
that is what we can seldom say of magazine poetry. 
We always read it, however, fur here the new poets 
— if we are to have new poets—are to be found. A 
severe criticism of the Count de Paris’ Civil War 
in America” follows. It is by a general officer 
of the late Confederate Army, and is written from 
a Southern point of view. The book is character- 
ised as a partisan history, and it is prophesied that 
„nothing is surer than that the course of time will 
** overthrow the despotic rule of the Radical party.” 
The article, however, which we have read with 
greatest pleasure in Blackwood this month is that 
on the Itural strike. It is one of the fairest 
exhibitions of this difficult question that we have 
read, and, coming from the quarter that it does, 
gives us more hope than we have yet had of its just 
and amicable settlement. 

Fraser's Magazine has an extremely interesting 
paper by Mr. Jefferies on the ‘‘ Farmer at Home,” 
written apparently with a wide knowledge. One 
thing we gather from it—neither the farmer nor the 
labourer is likely to become a Radical nor an anti- 
State Churchman. We shall see. The Southern 


„States since the War will tell English people a 
great deal they do not now know. The property of 
the South is, it seems, increasing wonderfully, 

it is predicted that, both the political and com- 
mercial power of the Union will soon fall into its 
hands, This is a hew view, but the writer gives 


— | 


| many facts to support it. Who wrote Shake. 


“‘speare?” opens up once more the question whether 
Shakespeare did write the plays that stand in his 
name. The article is based on Judge Holmes’s 
recent work, and sometimes certainly staggers us. 
The theory of course is that Lord Bacon wrote 
the plays, that it was impossible for an unlearned 
man like Shakespeare to have written them, and 
that Lord Bacon only could have done so. Several 
facta, however, stare us in the face. The first is, 
that the plays were printed during Bacon's life- 
time, with Shakespeare’s name ; and the second is 
that Bacon himself left nothing behind him in reve- 
lation of this great secret ; and, most unquestion- 
ably, several other facts have to be disposed of 
before we accept this rather startling theory. In 
„Our Great London Hospitals we have a vigorous 
exposure of the evils of the present out-door sys- 
tem. Philo the Jew,” by the late Mr. Prowett, 
is an exceedingly fresh and scholarly paper, which, 
unhappily, the! writer did not live to see printed. 
Other articles are on ‘‘Ottery East Hill“; the 
Decoration of St. Paul's Cathedral,” where a good 
word is said for Mr. Burgess; Motley’s John of 
** Barneveld,” the best review of that work that we 
have yet seen; Greenwich School Forty Years 
Ago”; and Mr. Disraeli’s ‘‘ Letters of Runny- 
** mede,” from which latter it is fairly evident that 
Mr. Disraeli was himself forty years ago. 

Mr. Black commences a new tale in the Cornhill 
—the Three Feathers” the scene being laid in 
Cornwall. We know what to expect from the 
author of the “‘ Daughter of Heth,” and we judge 
that the expectation will not be disappointed. 
‘Victor Hago’s Romances” are reviewed: the 
judgment is that Victor Hugo is the greatest 
artist of our generation, and, in many ways, one 
of the greatest artists of all time.” A Rose in 
June is concluded happily we are glad to find; 
this very pleasan tale will be missed We 
happen to be able to have read Robert Southey’s 
„Second Wife” with some personal knowledge, 
dating, oh! how many years ago, and can testify, 
within the limits of that knowledge, to the writer’s 
extreme accuracy of details. We fancy that 
Caroline Bowles will occupy, one of these days, 
higher rank than she does now. Far from the 
‘* Madding Crowd,” is continued and good progress 
made with the plot—but of course, all the plot has 
not yet come out. 

Temple Bar also, this month, finishing one tale— 
„Uncle John ”"—opens with another, the Frozen 
**Deep,” by Mr. Wilkie Collins. It is dramatic of 
course—indeed, it is based upon the drama of that 
title—and sensational, but in Mr. Wilkie Collins's 
style of sensationalism. We scarcely like the tone 
of the article, ‘‘A Burning Question.” It is on 
Woman's Rights, which, not ing all that 
may be said, ought not to be treated in the lighter 
style. It puts some aspects of the question, how- 
ever, with great common-sense, and anything, with 
the social difficulties that stare us in the face, is 
better than ignoring it. Apart altogether from 
the poiitical aspects of the question, women must 
find something better to do, more to do, and some- 
thing better paid than as arule, they can now find, 
and we ought to be able, or, if not able, willing, to 
help them do this. The paper on J * 
does not increase our admiration of that rare 
poet, but it is truthfully and candidly written. 
Can we say quite the same of Writers and 
** Reviewers,” where the reviewers are taken some- 
what contemptuously to task. We meet this, I 
„% have myself, for instance, been tempted to ask 
**sometimes if the review would not be improved 
‘* were the critic to read the book; but perhaps this 
is worth quoting :— 

“T think, if I were an author, and wanted the con- 


tents of my bock set forth with some correctness and 
care, I should send it to 


. I senta 
copy to each, I should ask the Athenaum not to pick 
out the dullest portions; the Saturday to try 


whether the 
or not, I would send it to the Zraminer 


bine, as it often does, good nature with its cleverness ; 
the & , the most honest of all the papers, to give 
twice by quickly giving; and the Zraminer to give me 
a notice of some sort, unless 1 wrote from an orthodox 
point of view.” 


We agree with the author’s remark about the re- 
viewing in the daily papers, and say, surely the 
interests of literature are greater than those 
of racing and betting? But daily newspaper 
editors de not seem to think o We have, be- 
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sides, in this month’s Temple Bar, A Modern { 


„Rebecca, and a good continuation of Patricia 
** Kemball.” 

A long stride is also made in the Gentleman's 
Magazine in Olympia, in which a new situation 
is unexpectedly developed, and, Mr. Francillon seems 
to be working towards the close, when he always 
works well, Our Modern Archers” tells about 
the progress of the revived and healthy recreation 
of archery, and Mr. Buchanan gives us another 
delicious poem, Love in Winter,” with the ring 
of fine metal in every stanza. ‘‘ Great Towns and 
„their Public Influences,” traces the political 
growth and influence of Manchester, of which it 
is said, ‘‘ For such a city probably is reserved other 
‘* and even nobler work in the future.” We trust 
so, and hope that that future may soon arrive. 
„Men and Manners in Parliament concludes with 
the Silent Member,” a genially appreciative 
sketch of those who do much work and say nothing 
about it. ‘‘Scientific Pilgrims; Touches on the 
tours of the British Association. This is true— 
„The pilgrims leave their mark upon the localities 
which they visit. A spur is given to scientific 
investigations and inquiry, which is usually 
visible during the winter months. Those who 
are interested in scionce will then utilise the 
‘* encouragement and popularity they have enjoyed 
to organise lectures. Young students are made 
by these meetings, and older students take fresh 
„ courage.’’ This is true of other than scientific 
pilgrims. There is a pleasant sketch of A Mid- 
land Stream”; another, apropos of Portsmouth 
and the Isle of Wight, on ‘‘Seaport and Seaside.” 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke continues her Rambling 
„Story, and we have good table talk. There is 
no fault, therefore, to be found with the Gentle- 
man’s this month. 

Tinsley's Magazine is scarcely up to the 
mark. The tales are fairly good, but scarcely 
more. We recognise, however, the power shown 
by Mr. Farjeon in bringing on Jessie Trim,” 
and begin, we think, to see what will become of 
that young lady. There is good illustrative 
writing on the Indian Mutiny in Fairer than a 
Fairy.“ Under the Dome ”—a sketch of 
Napoleon I., is poor and forced, and had better 
been done in a natural style. Going Wrong,” is 
a thoroughly good sermon, whether lay or not we 
do not know, written with practical wisdom and 
not prosy. We have then some Orient Pearls,” 
which are not worth much, and a detective tale, 
somewhat in Mr. Wilkie Collins's style, and another 
tale, which is slightly too stupid. 

The Argosy is distinguished by the continuation 
of In the Dead of Night,”—one of the best of Mrs. 
Henry Wood's tales, and a new tale by Johnny 
Ludlow, which will be eagerly read. Is it not 
sufficient to say that it is by Johnny Ludlow? The 
paper on Madame Cottin will be read with interest 

by all who have read Mathilde,” and Elizabeth, 
or, the Exiles of Siberia ; it is a well-written 
sketch of this author. The Sensation Novel” 
is inadequately dong in all respects, and the point 
of the anecdote of the Archbishop of Bordeaux left 
out and unseen. ‘‘The Diamond Bracelet” is 
completed. Tite Aro freight is a valuable one. 

Scribner's Monthly, with its wealth of exquisite 
illustrations, we take up with increased pleasure 
every month. This month Mr. King takes us 
through the Cotton States of the Great South,” 
which we seem to see with our own eyes. Jules 
Verné’s characteristic tale would be more effective 
if the author gave it in bigger instalments. 
The fragments are too small to appear 
month by month. The readers of Kathe- 
‘‘rine Earle” will be dstonished at the course 
taken by events—a natural and yet an unnatural 
one. The peculiar situation should not have been 
brought about. We have next a finely illustrated 
paper on the Cathedral of Pisa, and we have been 
interested in reading the biography of Mr. White- 

-law Reid, the successor to Horace Greeley as editor 
of the New York Tribune. Of other papers well 
worth reading we mention, Some Epigrams of 
Martial,” ‘‘ Recollections of Charles Sumner — the 
best paper on that great statesman that we have 
yet read—‘‘ The Crisis in Geneva,” an anti-State 
Church article, and the Notes” at the end. 

The Leisure Hour is always distinguished by its 
tales and its scientific papers. There is not an 
article this month that is not fresh, and some are 
of high literary and scientific value. Very humorous, 
with Scotch humour, is ‘‘ Auntie Kirsty’s Visit to 
„Glasgow, and Mr. David Waddle’s Specula- 
tions, so far as they have gone are likely to con- 
vey a wholesome moral. But the papers that we 
value most are Principal Dawson’s American 


** Iustrations of European Antiquities,” the tame 


writer’s “Gigantic Cuttle Fishes,” Mr. Wright's 
„Land of the Giant Cities,” well illustrated; and 
Mr. Baines’s Victoria Falls —the latter with a 
very striking illustration. There are also 
papers on the Nomenclature of Old Stage 

„Coaches, on the late Professor Phillips, and on 
notable oak trees. | 

The Sunday at Home commences with a good 
tale by one of our favourite writers of tales of a 
certain class—Mrs, Prosser. This is of Frog 
Alley, and what came out of it.” The Dean of 
Canterbury writes of prophecies concerning the 
Jewsin Holy Scriptare—and writes, we need not say, 
with breadth and culture, Miss Whately continues 
her tale of the Star of Lebanon,” and Dr. Stough- 
ton gives us one of the best instalments of the 
„Homes and Haunts of Martin Luther.” A 
portrait of Katherine Von Bora accompanies this, 
with engravings of Luther’s wedding presents and 
wedding rings. But why does not Dr. Stoughton 
give his readers the ourious history” of the 
„Table Talk,” which is even more curious than he 
hints[? We have read the paper on the late Canon 
Chevalier with deep interest. What a pity it is 
that we 40 sot know all the good of men until thes 
die! Thanks will be given to Dr. Moffat for his 
remarkably interesting paper on Livingstone, with 
the best portrait and specimens of handwriting. 
Let us mention, also, the useful character of the 
“ Pulpit in the Family,” and the Papers for the 
„ Young.” 

Good Words ia distinguished by several papers. 
First, we select Professor Thomson's letters from 
H.M.8. Challenger, giving us the result of the 
scientific explorations of that vessel. Next comes 
the Rev. Samuel Cox’s God a Consuming ' 
marked by that spiritual sagacity and strength and 
culture of style which are characteristic of Mr. 
Cox’s papers. The ‘‘Great West, by the Rev. G. 
Grant, takes us through the Red River settlements. 
We have, besides, a new tale, ‘‘ Theresa,” the con- 
tinuation of Novantia,” and a good paper from 
Mr. Japp's pen relating to cruelty to animals. 

Amongst the contents of the Sunday Magazine 
we note, first, Dr. Lindsay Alexander's seventh 
article on the poetical books of the Old Testament 
—this paper being on Lamentations.” The editor 
contributes a good article on belief in Miracles, and 
Dean Howson, one on the Characteristics of 
Charity. Which charity? That which giveth or 
that which loveth? The latter. My Hero,” is 
admirably written, but we do not altogether agree 
with Dr. Fraser’s paper an Scham. 

The Saturday Journal, of which the fourth 
number is before us, more than keeps up its cha- 
racter. The ‘‘Sherlocks” is still continued, and 
we have miscellaneous papers on à variety of sub- 
jects, ‘“‘Palmistry” is one; Extract of Meat,” 
of which we are glad to hear that it is extract of 
meat, is another, and there are two remarkably in- 
teresting series of papers relating to Norway. The 
engravings are not English, but they are of re- 
markable character, and the ‘‘ Bystander,” on 
all sorts of subjects of the month, writes some of the 
best Notes” of the day. We had intended to 
say this before, but it is not too late now. 

It is difficult to select from the Day of Rest, 
where the contents are so uniformly good. Good is 
the opening tale at the beginning, good is the 
Bishop of Derry on Sensationalism, good Mr, 
Proctor on a New Theory of Life in Other Worlds, 
and good is the continuation of Humphrey 
Brothers. This month we have been most in- 
terested in Proctor’s papers, but that gentleman has 
not yet developed his new theory: we are curious 
to see what it will be. 

We have some other journals uf which, this month, 
we can give only the briefest notice. Needless to 
say that Good Things is made as welcome as ever 
to the children, or that Aunt Judy is still the dear 
old aunt with lots of sweetmeats. The paper on 
‘* Hurstmonceaux,” and the Hares is worth the 
whole number of Golden Hours. ‘‘ Church Reform” 
is, amongst other subjects, treated in Our Own 
Fireside, The writer, in the present paper, refers 
to Convocation, Discipline, the Laity and the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. The Child’s Companion, 
keeps up its freshness, but whoever saw a portrait 
of Livingstone such as that in page 105? The 
August number is varied and admirably illus- 
trated; the Tract Magazine continues its papers 
on the Sussex Martyrs” ; the True Catholic gives 
well-selected information concerning Roman Catho- 
licism ; in the Day of Days we have articles by 
Canon Champneys, Mr. Bickersteth, Mr. Bardsley 
—the latter on James Hervey—and in the Cottager 
and Artisan good matter, 


panel pea aa Ear 
kor er magarine! 


good | mans.) We do not wonder that this work 


| 


_ BRIEF Ne a. 
Supernatural Religion: An Inquiry into the Reality 
of Divine Revelation. 2 vols, (London: Long 


en in 
of im · 


without a name, since any scholar would be ashamed 
to send forth a book defaced by so many error 
aod errors of precisely the sort which are most 
offensive to the scholarly mind. A work whieh is 
ere of earnest and serious 
* pret mig be 
longer in order — 
into DA 
— it wold rly Bur 
ie oe ae eee on * 
little more than a rechayfé of the anti-Christian 
arguments of Bauer and his school, arguments 
which are rapidly losing their force ev 
Germany itself. Under a poor assum 
partiality it hides the most 
against all that holds by the supernatural, 
candour and fairness of the author may be 
lend inn the nade De eka 
to show that the Apostles and Evangelists were 
superstitious and credulous men, whose testimony 
to miracles is therefore utterly worthless, he classes 
them with the writers of the Apocrypha and the 
rabbis of the Talmud, adduning all the old wives’ 
fables to be found in the Hebrew literature for a 
thousand years in order to suggest that the Gospel 
narratives are of the same calibre and on the same 
level! We do not feel called upon to argue with » 
a man who is unable to discern the vast ij 
which separates the simplicity, 
sobriety of the stories contained in the four Gs 1 
a 
tions of literary art puts himself the pale 
argument and criticism. Te tied aad 
thought it worth while to notice the book 


anticipated in so clear a reasoner, or 4 bias toward 
materialism which we should still less have ex- 
pected in so firm a believer in the things that are 
unseen and eternal. But of course we do no justice 
to Mr. Haweis’s argument by this bare statement 


of it. He has much to say for it which our readers 
will do well to „ for themselves, Nor 
will they fail to find much in his sermons besides 
this questionable theory, much that will happily 
stimulate thought and emotion. 
History of Philosophy. From Thales to the Pre- 
sent Time. By Dr. Faizpricn Ussserwse. Lon- 
don: (Hodder and Stoughton.) We gave the first 
volume of this admirable work our heartiest com- 
mendation, Clear, succinct, comprehensive, 10 
better handbook for the use of students could be 
found ; while the general reader will obtain from 
it {the very kind of help and instruction he 
desires. The former volume dealt with the histery 
of ancient, the present volume deals with the 
history of modern, philosophy, from that of Bacon 
to that of Beneke, giving brief and biographies] 
sketches of the philosophers and an admirable clear 
and full account of their systems. In this period, 
r 


r Deen 


rina 
Hume, Kant, Fichte, Hegel: the chapter 
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on Kant being specially full and elaborate. The | glance one sees the Hebrew word, its proper pro- 


work itself is worthy of all commendation ; but we 


been omitted, so thin and poor is it, showing so 
little sense of the comparative values of the men 
and systems it touches, so little power of dealing 
with them. g 
Messrs. Clark and Co., of Edinburgh, have 
issned a volume on the Minor Prophets, in their 
series of translations of Lange’s exhaustive Com- 
mentary on the Holy Scriptures. If it shows that 
redundancy of homiletic matter and that confusing 
variety in authorship, translation, and exposition 
which we have before marked in the series, it is 
also characterised by the excellences to which we 
have also called attention. Its criticism and 
exegesis are careful and show scholarship; its 
expositions supply all that the student requires in 
order that he may catch the meaning of the sacred 
texts; and its theology is orthodox and evangelical 
in its tone. The volume is so large, and so many 
hands have contributed to it, that we do not pro- 


fess to have read it through, or to compare the 


work of one hand with that of another. But we 
have carefully examined the commentaries on the 
two or three of the Minor Prophets with whose 
writings we are most familiar; and we can say 
that we have found them able and satisfactory in 
all critical and exegetical respects. Their defect is 
that of most commentaries: they lack the histo- 
rical imagination, and do little toward recon- 
structing the times—except that they supply the 
bare facte—of which they treat, and illustrating 
the words of the prophets by the events which gave 
them so much of their original force. 

From the same publishers we have also received 
the second ani concluding volume of Keil on Jere- 
miah, which is marked by the accurate scholarship 
and solid good sense which we noted and admired 
in the first volume. 

And, still from the same publishers, we have 
received a valuable treatise on Modern Doubt and 
Christian Belief, by Dr. Tuzoporz Curisriies. 
A translation of Dr. Hermann Ulrici’s splendid 
treatise on Gott und die Natur” would have 


theology ; but Dr. Christlieb’s lectures are very 
able and very welcome. He gives his main 


sceptics ; but no man can read them thoughtfully 
without being the wiser for them and the better. 
An Introductory Hebrew Grammar, with Pro- 
gressive Exercises in Reading and Writing. By A. 
B. Davipsoy, M. A., L.L.D. (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark.) The Book of Jonah; an Easy Intro- 
duction to the Hebrew Language. By the Rev, A. 
Mrronztl, M.A. (London: S. Bagster and Sons.) 
If anything could induce the wish 
to move 
2 To travel back, 


And tread again that ancient track, 
Worn by our youthful feet, it surely would be 
those wonderful aids to school and college work 
which haverobbed ‘‘theancient track of its horrors, 
its stones of stumbling and rocks of offence—nay, 
have made it an easy and delightful path, at least to 
eager feet. When we recall the time at which 
grammar was an exercise of the memory instead of 
an exercise of judgment and perception, and one 
dead language was only to be learned through the 
mediam of another, we could almost wish that we 
were young again, born anew into this new time 
when grammars are reasonable, and exercises are 
as pleasant as they are instructive. Here, for ex- 
ample, isa Hebrew grammar and exercise book in 
one, which contains all that one really needs to 
master before beginning the stady of the Old 
Testament Scriptures ; and it extends to only 160 
pages. Let those who have struggled through the 
grammar of Gesenius or Ewald Lehrbuch 
note that, and wonder, and in expressive silence 
muse the praise of this high achievement. And 
here, again, is the whole Book of Jonah, arranged 
as an easy reading lesson in some ninety pages, 
which are s0 cunningly arranged that at a mere 


punciation, its meaning, its root and grammatical 
condition as determined by suffix or affix, and, 
above all, its accents disjunctive or conjunctive, 
how they are named and what they imply! Pro- 
fessor Davidson, by his ‘‘ Outlines of Hebrew 
** Avcentuation,” and by the fine Commentary on 
Job,“ which, alas, remains unfinished to this day, 
has already given the world assurance both of his 
scholarship and of his capacity to use it wisely. 
The grammar which he now offers to the public has 
grown out of the notes which for some years he 
has dictated to his class in the New College, Edin- 
bargh. Of course in so brief a treatise he does 
not give, nor profess to give, all that a practical 
Hebrew scholar will desire to have in the manual 
which lies by his hand. But he aims to supply the 
student who is commencing the study of the 
Hebrew language with as much as he requires in 
order to enable him to read the Hebrew texts, and 
to qualify him for using the larger manuals to pur- 
pose. And he has reached his aim. After a careful 
examination of the work before us, we are bound to 
say that any student who masters the grammatical 
principles it lays down, and makes himself familiar 
with them by going conscientiously through the 
series of exercises it supplies, will find himself suffi- 


ciently equipped for the task of reading the Old 
Testament in the original. And we congratulate 
the learned professor, not only on having produced 
a manual so helpful, but also in the clearness and 
fulness with which he has laid down the phonetic 
principles in which he, in common with all wise 
teachers of the language, lays so much stress. We 
emphatically endorse the sentiment he exprerses in 
the following words: ‘‘Through these principles 
‘lies, it must be said once for all, the only way 
into the citadel of Hebrew. Whoever thinks 
to climb up some other way will not succeed, but 
will find himself, after all his endeavours, flung 
„down with broken resolution outside the walls. 
Even before he has reached the end of Professor 
Davidson's concise grammar, the student may do 
well to take up Mr. Mitchell’s Analysis of the 
„Book of Jonah.” This book forms a capital intro- 
duction to the study of the Old Testament, both 
because of the purity and simplicity of its style, 
and because it includes the poetic as well as the 
prose forms of the language. And it is impossible 


| to conceive a more delightful and complete aid to | ligh 


to the study of it for beginners, than that which 
Mr. Mitchell offers them. It is—so far at least as 
the Book of Jonah is concerned—Bible, grammar, 
and lexicon, all in one. The mode in which its 
pages are divided and set out is about the most 
simple and ingenious that we have seen, and indi- 
cates a rare faculty for method and arrangement in 
its designer. Every word of the Hebrew book is 
taken in its consecutive order, ‘‘ grammatically ana- 
‘*lysed, the meaning given, the pronunciation and 
„ent carefully indicated.” The attention paid 
to the accents, ordinarily a grave difficulty to the 
beginner, is beyond praise. To find them, not only 
fully explained at the outset, but named and in- 
sisted on so often as they recur, which is of course 
with every word, cannot fail to impress their mean- 
ing and force on the student, and that without 
taxing his memory. It would be a good exercise 
even for advanced scholars to go carefully through 
this little book, serving to“recall many rudiments 
which they probably have forgotten; while its 
worth for those who are commencing the study of 
Hebrew can hardly be overrated. 


The King's Servants. By Hessa Srrerron, 
Author ot Lost Gip,” “‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,” 
Ko., Ko., with eight illustrations. (Henry 8. King 
and Co.) Miss Hesba Stretton has in this little 
story come nearer to the level of Jessica’s First 
Prayer” than she has done in any of the stories of 
the same class that have intervened, though some 
of these were in their own way good. Lost Gip” 
had exquisite passages of description, but the 
pathetic element was hardly so natural as we have 
it here. Nothing could be finer than the mingled 
suggestiveness and realism of the parting of Tran- 
some and his wife Ally at the workhouse door, nor 
could humour be finer than some of the touches 
descriptive of the school kept by Mrs. Transome. 
The contrast of her poor old man's death in the 
workhouse, and that of the miser with whom she 
afterwards goes to live — to watch the servant, 
according to him—is very powerfully brought out, 
and so is the picture of the quiet household where 
Philip was adopted. That, too, is a touching 
picture of the history of Mrs. Transome by Philip 
and her long lost father in the workhouse. The 
pretext of Mrs. Transome’s story being edited and 
touched by Millicent Carr is a fair expedient ; but 
@ sentence now and then slips in of such purely 


‘literary construction, that even the expedient will 
not suffice to justify them. This, for example, is 
one: — Through the long, narrow window on the 
staircase I saw the dawn breaking in clear grey 
light, with rosy clouds floating across the east, 
already bright from the shining of the early-risen 
sun.” But generally, the characteristic tone is 
well kept, and altogether the story is one of the 
most masterly and touching we have read for many 
a day. 


THE TITUS SALT STATUE AT BRADFORD. 


On Saturday afternoon the Duke of Devonshire 
performed the ceremony of unveiling a marble 
statue of Sir Titus Salt, of Saltaire Crow Nest, 
and raised in the centre of Bradford as a memorial 
of the admiration and affection of the people of 
that town. About four years ago, it was ted 
that it was due to Sir tus Salt. in ideration 


of his great enterprise in the development of trade 
and commerce in the district and his general munifi- 
cence, that some lasting memorial should be erected 
in the town. A committee was at once formed 


Devonshire arrived in Bradford by the Midland 
Railway about two o’clock, and was there met and 
receive 


the} dw at Saltaire ev 
paid e th and comfort. In town they 
ound no dark and noisome i none of 


worn out, and the infirmary for the sick. The re- 
uirements of the mind, too, had received from Sir 


no doubt 
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honour. He would conclude ing the 
people of Brad ord on having s TAN 
way their great ö 
Titus Salt and on having taken the best means in 
their power of guarding against the possibility of 
these services forgotten. (Cheers.) 

His Grace handed to the Mayor (Mr. Rhodes) a 
document conveying the monument to the mayor, 


aldermen, and bu 
The Mayor acknowledged the acceptance 
of the gift on of the i 


Mr. S. M „M. P., who was received with loud 


cheers, then the assembly. He conveyed 
the apologies of Mr. Forster, M.P., for his absence. 
He then said that it ight be asked why he, who 


was connected with on, was found present on 
that occasion. His reply was that the feeling of 
the subscribers to the monument was shared by 
thousands beyond that district, and he appeared 
to represent them. During the last forty years, in 
all those great conflicts through which great prin- 
ciples had been established, greater liberty 
secured, liberty of opinion extended, and comfort 
in our homes promoted in all those movements, 
there was not a man in England who had taken a 
more earnest and a more continuous or a more 
liberal part than Sir Titus Salt. He was there 
to-day to thank Sir Titus for the stimulus to good 
work afforded by his noble example, and to ex- 

his thankfulness that there was not a home 

was not happier for the continuous efforts 
made by men among whom Sir Titus always held 
a prominent — There had never A 

object whi "etre tr Gaede Te 

his personal services or pecuniary 

Therefore he was entitled to the expression of ther 
thanfulness, and there was a desire to assure him, 


28 high terms of 22 9 fi 
w ein hi 0 exam set 
Sir Titus Salt. * 


Miscellaneous. 


iven in our advertising columns. 
ILNER’S Company (Liuirzp).—The object 
of this new company is to purchase the extensive 
concern of Messrs. T. Milner and Son, the well- 
known safe manufacturer, owing to the 
health of the head of the firm and the 
ae attached to a large and 
trade. The capital of the company will be 150, 
in 15,000 shares of 101. each, which are now offered 


for subscription. The vendors are to take a large 


tea of the 2 — money in shares and 
ebentures, and the junior partner of the firm is to 
be the ing director of the new company. 


Detailed relative to the profits and 
prospects of the concern are given in 
column. 


ring the present session, which especially 
to ‘“ sdvertieing,” and which also extends its pro- 
visions to came into ion on Fri 


who cause any advertisement to be 
i tel Ko., 


induce persons to apply to any house or other 
place for information or advice, or who may invite 
people to make or take any share in such bets or 


ion of the services of Sir | i 


A junior asked a young lady the following conun- 

“Tf small girls are waifs, are ones 

„ Certainly,” she replied. ‘‘At any 

e habit of applying them to 
vows.” 


sealing 

A large i of the torpedo electric ray was 
safely lodged in one of the tanks of the Brighton 
Aquarium on Wednesday morning. It is one of 
the largest of this rare fish that have ever been 
exhibited. 

A Scotchman went to a lawyer once for advice, 
and detailed the circumstances of the case. 
„Have you told me the facts precisely as they 
ert Meee a. so 

i 1 ye the plai 

trath. Yecan put lies into it yourself.” 

The of maintaining London are at the 
rate of about 2. head of the population, while 
those of New York are 2/. 10s. per head. The 
rate of debt per head of population in New York is 
211, while that of London is under 6/. This entails 
very heavy taxes in New York, with consequent 
high rates for house rent, taxes, &0. 

A Con ror Dysprzprsi4.—A gentleman saw an 
Sr or the cure of 
dyspepsia might y sending two postage 
stamps to the advertiser, and the answer was, 


Me in your garden, and let whisky alone.”— 
Hetmers yor tHe Hrat.—Hot weather is the 


wine needs no bush.—As You Like It. 
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BIRTHS. 
26, at 52, Richmond-street, Alerandra-road, 
, the wife of the Rev. Edwin Baker, of « 


July 27, st London road, Chelmsford, the wife of 
. Theodore Hooke, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
17, at the 


Government Debt. 211. 01,100 
3,98 4,900 


Ine DEPARTMENT. 
t 


, , 
* U 
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tit 


H 
70, Piccadilly 


p 21,700,590 


£36,700,500 
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ter of Milk. — Sole 

Jause Err and Co 
GB, Thresdneedle street, and | 
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Murkets. 


Monday, August 3, being kept as a general holiday, there 


was no market held on Mark-lane. 
CURRENT PRICES. 
Per Qr. Per Qr. 
Wasat— . . 5. *. 

Essex and Kent, Psas— 

White fine =e „ Stes 
e ee a Maple eee eee 4 
fed us — — White, boilers ... 2 7 

e Foreign 
„ White 60 63 Rys— 42 4 

OaTs— 
ere eed... l 88 
1 (0 .— — 
5 2 a Bcotch feed it — — 
Irish Black 20 29 
— — Neis feed. 7 2 
56 861 
Frovur— 
Townmade ... 47 54 
„ 4 44 Best country 
4 80 households .. 43 46 
„ 80 56 Norfolk and 
44 & Suffolk .. 88 41 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monde, 
Aug. 3.~—The total i of foreign stock into London 
week consisted of 71,686 head. In the Rn 
week last year we received 12,879; in 1872, 13,159; m 1871, 
21,293; in 1870, 9,884; and in 1869, 11,146 head. The 
trade has been 
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POTATOES, Borough and Spitalfields, Saturday, Aug. 1 
— ies of potatoes offering are on a 
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average foreign potatoes are offering. 

teady tone pervades Ube trade 8 4s. ; 

Reredta, 5s. to 7s. per ct.; Kidnese to be. Serene 
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WHITTINGTON LIFE ASSURAN 
COMPANY. 


» Thomas H. Harris, 
A 0 8 : 


last ; that during the year 789 pro- 
000/. had been received; 29 of the: 

| by the board, and 74 had been 

on special terms, having regard to 

or constitution of the proposers. 

issued was 597, assuring in 

The revenue of the company, 


total 
ander review | bah . 


tal making a total increase from 110,487 
to 122 060, which (besides the annual revenue of 
32,4651 ) is available to meet the claims which may 
arise; and offering an undeniable security to 
assurers. 


so desirable in an assurance company. He 
noted with satisfaction that while the business was 

the claims were less than last 3 ear 
13,987“. against 13,9901; and that claims ad- 
mitted, but not yet due, were nearly 50 per cent. 
less, or 1,517/. against 2,860/. The proposals re- 
ceived in the year were 789 for 188.0001. ; incom- 
plete at the close of year 192 for 55,7651. ; (many 
of which had been since completed) but ‘‘ declined ” 
twenty-nine for 10,0501. He laid special emphasis 
on the latter. Had they been e n year or two 
earlier, probably they would have been accepted. 
Declined lives formed a warning to thousands who 
intended to assure, but not now”; and gave 
point to the counsel—‘‘ Never put off till to-morrow 
what you can do to-day.” It was pleasant to re- 
port an increase in assurance income of n 


* annum; double and treble that amount woul 


pleasant. Such increase was not only 2 
ut certain, if every agent, lioy-holder, and 
shareholder, would this year do his duty and intro- 
duce one new asiurer. The yearly statement of 
accounts had undergone a ul scrutiny. Their 
auditors would not allow their office to be a sine- 
cure. The work they did was of high importance; 
and he was glad to bear his testimony to the care- 
fulness and conscientiousness with which they did 
it. This year they completed a sixth triennial 
period. At its close, they would have to undergo 
a rigid actuarial examination. They awaited its 
t with confidence. The business thus far done 
since 30th April last was full of promise, viz.— 
157 policies for 29,4601, and compared favourably 
with the same period of last year, when 120 policies 
for 26,0401 were issued. The motion was seconded 
by S. B. Merxprru, Esq., and carried unanimously. 
On the motion of Mr. 8. H. AntHony, seconded 

by Mr. Coons Batnzs, the retiring directors, 

essrs. Stillwell, Crellin, and Meredith, were 

unanimously re-elected. E. 8. Srittwei, Eg, 


returned thanks, assuring the meeting that as they 
had tried to be faithful in 
in the future. 


the past, so would they 


1 asah by J. CaABVELL 
Joun Coox, Esq., p and J. Esgnezer 


district 


the 


the 
| enn, in returning thanks on behalf of 
himself the staff, said that he thought he might 
honestly take to himself some part of the commen- 
ion given by Mr. Saunders as to the interest he 
ook in promoting life assurance. He had been 
looking at the claims fon the company during 
the past three years, and he found that in that 
time no less than forty-three had arisen under 
policies of less than three years’ It 
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concluded the meeting. 
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ANTED, immediately, in North Wales, as 4 
non · resident private TUTOR, a geutiemanly 
YOUNG MAN, to instruct three young Bo sin Eugish 
and elementary Latin. A knowledge of Drawing desirable. 
— — as to — and ability 28 

particulars salary required, J. 
“ Nonconformist ” Office. 
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BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Orrices :—4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

I. The new business of the nineteenth year consists of 
2,307 policies, assuring £405,630, and yielding a new Annual 
Premium Revenue of £12,236. 

2. The business remaining in force at the end of the year 
after deducting all lapsed policies from death, surrender, of 
other cause of termination, consists of 10,111 policies, 
assuring £3,306,338, and yielding an Annual Premium 
Revenue of £104,996. 

3. The payments on all terminated policies during the year 
have been as follows :-— 


192 Death Claims and Bonuses ............... £33,111 
26 Matured Policies and Bonuses ......... 29,987 
218 Policy Claims and Bonuses............... £36,008 
Surrendered Policies ...... £2,062 


4. The payments made by the Company on all terminated 
policies during nineteen years have been £255,924 on 1584 
death and matured policy claims and bonuses. 

5. The Aceumalated Fund has increased from £311,115 to 
£355,202,. £44,087 having beeu laid by in the nineteenth 
year. 

6. The Accumulated Fund is invested in Government 
Securities, Freehold Ground Kents, Corporation Bonds of 
the City of London, Mortgages, c., and is equal in amount 
to upwards of one-half of the gross premiums received on 
all policies in force on the Company's books. 

7. The Investments and Re-investments of the year have 
been in— 


£73,208 

The average rate of interest thereon being £4 16s, 2d. per 
cent. 

8. The Auditors have carefully examined the accounts and 
securities of the Company, and have expressed their appro- 
bation of the manner in which the accounts are kept, and the 
general results of the audit. : 

9. The steady progress of the Company should encourage 
the Policy-holders to continue their efforts, which have 
mainly placed the Company in its present satisfactory 
position, 

May, 1874. 

ONE Y, TIME AND LIFE 
are lost in the event of | 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY OR DEATH. 

Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Against ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS. 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hos. A. Kinnatrp, M.P., Chairman. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £140,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonns allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


ts, or 
64, Connuitt, and 10, Regunt-staest, Lonvon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


from £5), te 
for ma Some 


-road, m, N., for full par- 
ed (QUITE PRIVATE) 27 years. 


ANNUAL RECEIPTS of the BIRKBECK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


EXCEED THREE MILLIONS. 


Fry THOUSAND POUNDS to be 
advanced by the BIRKBECK BUILDING Err 
old and Securities at 


FIVE and SIX PER CENT. INTEREST. 
Repayable by Easy Instalments. 


OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO 
_ GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate jon and no rent to pay. 
ar at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING 
, 29 aud 30, Southampton-buildi Chancery 


1 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of D 
H Savy satrap ant Ae fee 

ith immediate 


th 
Either for Building ot 
Apply at the Office of the 
BIREBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


BRIBEBECK BANK. Established 1851. 

29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery · lane. 

Deposits received at 4 per cent. interest. 

Current accounts opened similar to Joint-Stock Banks, but 
without any stipulation as to amount of balance to be kept 
by the customer. 

Cheque books supplied. 

Purchases and Sales effected of English, Foreign, and 
Colonial Bonds, snd advances made thereon. 

hours, Ten till Four; on Mondays, from Ten till 


ONEY LENT 
without sureties. 
Mr. 8 I, H 


Nise; tad on s, from Ten till Two o clock. 
2 amphlet, containing full particulars, may be obtained 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROPFT, Manager. 


‘Incorporated under the Companies Acts 1862 and 1867. 


Capital £150,090, in 15,000 Shares of £10 each, of which 
4 — 1 — — 1 
Payable es follows :— 

1 on f 


8 on 
* on the let day of December, 1874, 
on the Ist day of March, 1875, 


And the remaining £3 on the Ist day of June, 1875. 
ividends will accrue from the dates of payment 


Di 
With po to issue Debentares to the amount of £70,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
C. T. Ritchie, Eeg., M. P. 

W. T. C x M.P. 

H. B. B. | 

W. Clay, Esq. Inman, and Co), Liverpool. 
D. R. Ra i , * 


Liverpool, Managing Director. 
BANKERS. 
North and Soath Wales Bank, Liverpool, and their Branches ; 
and their Agents 

The London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, and Branches. 
SOLICITORS. 

Mesers. Paddison and Son, 57, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 

Messrs. Lindow and ag K 4. 5 Th 

i -cou orton- 
— 1. — Rey ry 3 


AupDITors. 
Messrs, Sully and a — House, Old Broad - 
st . 
SECRETARY (PRO TEM). 
8S. H. Mullen, Esq. 

2 —— 1 
until Milner’s Buildings, Finsbury, are completed), 

70, Cornhill. a 


PROSPECTUS. 
ny has been formed to take over the important 
— 1 1 ny he ag 
fast, Fire-resistiag rers, ix Safe Works, 

Liverpool, Manchester, Lo don, Ke. 
The present im the constitution of the business is 
necessitated by the decliniug health of the head of the firm, 
attached to a large and in- 


e of Menn Thomas Milner and Son has been 
n ou for nearly a century by the late Mr. 
Thomas Miloer, and by the present senor „ Mr. 
William Milner, and by Mr. D. R. Ratcliff. Muüner's Safes 
bave an established reputation throughout the commercial 
world, and the frequent tests to which have been pub- 
liely ected, together with the hu s of destructive 
fires in which their Safes have proved their efficiency, render 
further comment unnecessary as to 


“Who undertaking fe ine foarishing condition, and will be 
taken over as a going concern im full and profitable work, as 
from lst June last. 

Mr. D. R. Ratcliff, the junior partner of the firm, who has 
had the active m tof the business for the last ten 
years, will be M Director, so that the Company will 
retain the benefit of his practical experience. 

Messrs. Tomas Milner and Sop transfer to the Company 
all their interest and property in the extensive Freehold 
Works and Buildings known es The Phoenix Safe Works,” 
Liverpool, together with the = Davy and stock-in-trade 


This Com 
business of 


marks, and all interests in existing co 
N of a highly remunerative character. 

w as “ The Phaaix Sale Works,” 
the Freehold Houses in A 


Com : 
nod July 31, 1874. 
Cepital £150,000, in 15,000 Shares of £10 each. 
MILNER’S SAFE COMPANY (Limited). 
Issue of 10,500 Shares of £10 each. 
With Power to Issue Debentures to the amount of £70,000. 


—— — — 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 

„„If more convenient, this Form may be sent by Post to 
the Bankers with a Crossed Cheque or Post-olfice Order 
made payable to them, in which case the Bankers will return 
the kei ei t to the Applicant. 

To the Directors of Miloer's Safe Company (Limited). 
GENTLEMEN,— 
rami Hs to your credit at your Bankers the sum of 
ounds, being £1 per Share on application for 
Shares of £10 each in Milner’s Safe Company (Limited), I 
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Mrs SAFE COMPANY (Limited) ‘hereby agree to accept such Shares or any less number that 
—- you may allot to me, on the conditions stated im the Pro- 


spectus, dated the let day of July, 1874, and an to 
Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company. 


ee PCP eee eee eee ee eee ene eee 


— ——ů— — 


WENTY THOUSAND POUNDS om | to 
be advanced on applicetion, in sums of £100 and 
upwards, the PLANET PERMANENT BUILDING 
AND INVESTMENT SOCIETY, upon M of House 
Pro situate in any part of the United Kingdom, 
2 repayments, including principal and interest, for 
each £100 advanced (less a mall premium): 
14 years. | 12 years. | 10 years. | S years. | 6 years. 
£s d. £04) £€u dj £8, dj £8 4. 
0170 on 2|1 1120/1 6 2 113 2 
da at any time by payment of balance of priuci- 
ue. 
Established 8 Act of Parliament 26 rom. 
EDMUND W. RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
Offices—7, Finsbury-equare, London, E. C. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CILAIMS for Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other i — and also Values 
— Re every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. 


N ASSISTANT MASTER, in the Junior 
Department in « School for Young Gentlemen, 
REQUIRED in Serra. Good English and Ele 
mentary French and Latin. Nonconformist preferred. 
Character essential. — Personal application, it possible, to the 
Bet. H. J. Chancellor, Westwood Park House, Forest Hill, 


o TENANT FARMERS and OTHERS pro- 
posing to EMIGRATE to NORTH AMERICA. 

For ful! information relating to [OWA and NEBRASKA, 

and to the very desirable now to be in those 


fine Agricultural States on favourable terms, in n 
or —4— at the Offices of the Sontag aud 


MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY, 
16, South Castle-street, Liverpool ; 
18, Queen Victoria-street, London, E. C. 
HAMILTON A, HILL, European Agent. 


WEDENBORG’S TRUE CHRISTJAN 
RELIGION. 

The 9 Society hereby OFFERS GATUI- 
TOUBLY a CUPY of the above important work to 
CLERGYMEN of the CHUKCH of ENGLAND aud 
Mmisters of 2 denomination giving their names and 
addresses to Mr. J. Speirs, t, at the Society’s House, 
86, Bloomsbury-street, W. C., or, if by post, on receipt of 
Tenpence in stamps for its transmission. 


99 MACHINES of Every Description. 
From £2 ls. to £25. 


THE REGENT, £2 165s, 
Simple Silent — Rapid Durable. 
Nine samples of Work and Prospectus post free. 


1 su to 
all kinds of work. 
SMITH and CO., having no interest 


one — Bom 
kind, without 
charge for use. 


SMITH and CO., 30, EDGWARE ROAD 
(Corner of Sey mour- street) 


anv 4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, LONDON, 


err 
the BEDFORD PANGECUNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vans, Estimatesfree. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Important Experi- 
mental Lecture, FIRE and SMOKE, by Professor 


. Monda , Weduerds ° and 
COMETS, by Mr). Le AT GOWN the THAMES, with 


Sir Sterndale Bennett’s Music of the “ MAY QUEEN,” 
Mr. J. L. King, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturduy, at 2 and 
830.—The BABES in the WOUD (with a Spirit 
Scene) by Mr. 1 Smith, daily at 4.15 aud 915, Neve: 


—On . 
ECCENTRICITY, written . 
ZITELLA! an Old Friend in a New Dress; or, the 
Sisters | the gu and the Shoe!!! Stalls may uo be 
taken. Open 12 and 7. Admission Is. 


EAD, FACE, and BODY.—Skin eruptions 
H are incident to childhood, and children of all aves are 
subiect to them, The daily use of the COAL TAR SOAP 
(WRIGHT'S SAPO-CAKBONIS DETERGENS) from its 
sanitary action on the skin, which it purifies aud disiufects, is 
4 certain remedy. Mothers availing themselves of it w Il 
save their children much suffering and consequent ill health. 
Recommended by the Lancet,” the Medical Journal,” and 
„Medical Times” By all chemists, perfumers, and first-c'ass 
grocers, in tabiets, 6d. and Is. W. V. WRIGHT and CO, 
thwark-street, London. ab! 
* Public should note that this is the only 
Coal Tar Soap—the only Toilet Soap—that is recommended 
by the medical profession. 


* 


— 
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j= oe — IUMS, by Gusert L. Bavrr. 
Improved Extien MaAnuracturs, suitable for 
Cnuurcn anp CHAPEL „* 
Concert Rooms, Private Families, &c., Ke. Price Lists on 
application, at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham-street, 
London, W. 
HOMAS BRADFORD and CO., WASHING, 
WRINGING, and MANGLING MACHINE 
MAKERS. LAUNDRY ENGINEERS, aod DOMESTIC 
MACHINISTS, have REMOVED from 63, Fieet-street, 
E. C., to their extensively -en 1 
Nos. 140, 142, and 143, OLBORN, Wo, 
Wholesale and Works rtment, Nos. 3 and 4, Blooms- 
bury Market (adjoining premises). 
Branch i for all kinds of Laundry Engineering and 
Repairs (also contiguous premises) 
Snow Rooms anv Rara DTA NT 
Nos. 140, 142, and 143, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C, 


(the end nearest Oxford-street). 


Manchester Offices : — 
Cathedral Steps and Peel Park Works. 


Catalogues free e by post. 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED— NORWICH (1871) AND 
MOSCOW (1872) EXHIBITIO 
CERTIFICATE OF MERIT-DUBLIN, 1872. 


HE EASTERN COUNTIES SCHOOL DESK 
is the best manufactured for the purposes of a desk, 
table, or backed seat, vet either way ; — portable, 
convenient, and perfectly ri Prospectus free. 
COLMAN and GLENDENNING, 
St. Stephen’s Works, Norwich, and 23, Warwick-lane, 
London, E. C 


1 MOKY CHIMNEYS.—Our — never 
fail to cure. We fix them “ No Cure, No Pay,” or send 
them to all parts on trial and approval. 


WILSON and CO., 20, Seymour-street, N. W. 
LAVENDER SKIN SOAP, 


(REGISTERED.) 


In addition to its natural fragrance and delicacy of per- 
fume, effectually prevents the bite of insects. Produces a 
re‘reshing coolness and softening of the skin, also a cheerfal- 


fulness nor produced any other toilet . Specially 
suited for the seaside an Gales — * 


In tablets 4d. and 6d. each; also bones, Id and ls. 6) 
each, containing three tablets, 


See name on each tablet. 
WHITMORE AND CRADDOCK, 
16, BrisHorscate-Streer, Lonpon ; 


Also to be had of most respectable chemists, grocers, and 
oulmen. 


—— —— 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 
O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 


BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 


roost salutary im disease; cures scorbu tic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, ism, piles, com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 


, 1 ., Od, 
„ 4s. 
Depot, 


, Fleet-street, wrapper 
with the old Dr. e head in the centre. 


SAVORY AND MOORE’S 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS 


Rerembles Mother's Milk more closely than any other a 
of Food, perfectly fulfilling its > | promoting 

th and th of the Chi Tee Rope! — 

with thie Food, and the 

it with the utmost confidence 


Wholesale and Retail of the Manufacturers, 


143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
And Retail of all C 


hemists the Ki who 
also supply SAVORY and MOORE DIGESTIVE COCOA, 
Dyspeptic and de 


persons of all ages. 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 


ACIDITY OF THE STOMACG, 
r 922 28 and Bhan ae an 


TION ; and the 
* CHILDREN, a and 15 IN. 


8 — 


DINNEFORD AND Oo., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all (hen, tt. 


USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL.) 
For more than 20 7 has — Colones —— 


le. 
ventor, a GODDARD 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


For upwards of half a century these Pills have been 
esteemed as most effectual both for the preveotion and cure 
of disease. From their tim-ly nee rendering the ductor un- 
necessary, they are universally known as 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
To be had of all Chemists, at Ls, lgd,, 26, Od, and 4s. 6d. 
per box. 


URE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL the NEW 
CURE tor invigestion, Biti0us and Liver Con- 


PLAINTS., Kecips for preparation and use, with 
— box — Charcoal 2 ILLS sent 
ree Ov application.—Enclose stamped address to Secretary, 
Sanitary — Co., Nottingham. 


TESSELATED PAVEMENTS 
For Churches, Halls, Corridors, Conservatories, &c. 


Arranged in the most beautiful designs and made of the far- 
famed Jackfield and oun Clays, — * CRAVEN, DUN.- 


NILL and Co. (Limited), Jackfield Works, near Ironbndge 
Shropshire, where Patterns and Estimates can be 
on application. Also of the London Agents — 
WM. HARRISON and SON, 133, Upper Shames-street. 
ON AN IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
IRON 
CHU ES, ISAAC DIXON, 
SCHOOLS, IRON CHURCH, CHAPEL, SCHOOL, 
AND HOUSE BUILDER, 
40 HATTON GARDEN, 


| LIVERPOOL. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL amr 


P GAS BATH, £5 10s. 0d., com- 
with Linen Airer.— Sole maker, G. SHREWS- 


BURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. Factory, 98, Barrin -road, 
East Brixton, . W. * 


HEATING APPARATUS. 
GRUNDY’S PATENT, 


TesTIMONIAL 


“ 204, Stanhope-street, M 


London, N. W., Feb A. 1874. 


Dran me * happy to say "that the — appa- 
ratus you put into Church, 
pstead- 


your apparatus 
ours faithfully, 
RTHUR HALL. Minister. » 


Testimonials post free on 232 to JOHN GRUNDY, 
Ty , near Manchester. 


“Lam, dear Sic 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agente—C ROSSE and BLACK WELJ, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces througbo it the World. 


OR the BLOOD is the LIFE“ —See 
Denteronom 


He 


Blackheads, 


tt 


Cures 
Cures 
Cures 
Cares 
Cures 
Cures 
Clears 


3 


1 
l 


HrzxN STRENGTH, ENERGY. — 
PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


CT AIR RESTORER. Bottles ls. 6d. each. 
LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 

IIA rey or 

maturely light colour with perfect 
completeness. Sold chemists, and J. P 1 

i ee —— 2 Whose name 

must be on the label, or it is not genuine. 


ELLAR’S CORN and BUNION PLASTERS 


ns, and enlarged 
— ee 
Tee 2 erer 


By post 14 stamps. 


and CO.’S PRICES.- — 


1„»2ů—b and CO. S NEW 
DONKEY PUZZLE 


Is the most 7 wey Aes invented: 55,000 already 

yt = ae 82 Post free, Gd. Bold 

tioners.— W ho Licn-equare, and 3, 
Cheapeide London. 


po and CO. 8 

INDA RUBBER PENS. 

The t nature of the writing with PERRY and 

CO.’8 INDIARUBBER PENS make them superior to any 

other yet invented, They are not affected by the acid in any 
ink. ls, per box, 


NDIARUBBER PENS. 
PERRY and CO.’8 INDIARUBBER PENS 


NE THOUSAND SHEETS (42 Quires) of 
CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1,000 = 

VELO suitable for the Clergy, Gentry, and 

a oe oe eee 500 each, 5s. 6d. ; 2.000 


THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholéale Stationer, 24, Milk- 

NB. E Cards, J.; 
= t 

Ladies’, 38. 6d. * 


AMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL, 
London, MERCHANT TAILORS, BOYS’ OUT- 
FITTERS, &c., invite attention to the following EXPLICIT 
ANNOUNCEMENT and PRICE List :— 


\HE 2 


Garment and every 


y marked the class to which 
| COATS. 
— — 
5 ness, Visiting, 
Travel- Clerical. 
ade. r N 255 — 
B 428. | 2 49s. Zis. 2 2 
C SOs. 578. 67s. 25 . — 
U jee. 78. 42s. Sis. | ie. 
F Bis. 918. 866. 45s. 50. 50s. 
1 7104 vos. 50 6 6 
8 * 6. 
70s. 75s. 
manufactured 
, Super - 


Fabrics.” 
Bait fora Boy four fest in height, E clase, 25a. D class, 30s. 6d. 
Gentiones’s Business or Tourist Suits, C Class, 50s.; D 


—4 ILLUSTRATED D BOOK of 
ortraits of Boy Princes, 
Prinees (with brief bio- 


3; 
gi 


memoirs). Price 6d., or gratis to 
Sav ae UEL BROTHERS, 50 CODGATE HILL, 


LONDON, Ae. 


Ass. 5, 1874. 


1 
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{7 ASES, Stata Flower Tra Fountain | 


warranted to stand frost. 
/The STAMFORD TERRA-COTTA COMPANY 
(BLASHFIELIYS), Limited, 28, Bernersstreet, Oxford- 
street, W. Works, Stamford. — 

N.B.—Parian Statuettes, Majolica and China Vases, &c. 


TIE and ECONOMIC OOOKERY.— 


Use LJIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT 
= ae ae tere See may Se, ane 
ves fine flavour great strength. Invariably adopted 

Tousebolda when fairly tried. 
Caution.—Geguine only with Baron Liebig’s facsimile 
across Inbel. 

YDROPATHY! JACKSON HOUSE, 

MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE, 

Resident Proprietors and Managers Mr. and Mrs. 

GEORGE BARTON. 


sauces; 
in 


The house is 24 S me 
prosecution of the Hydropathic system, aud possesses 3 
character for cleanliness ana comfort. Jackson House, from 
its sheltered position and internal arrangement, is eminently 
adapted for pursuing the sy:tem during the autuma and 
Winter months. e 

Terms— from 2is. 6d, to ls. 6d. per week. 
Prospectuses on application. 


rpupMan’s SEA SALT supplies the very want 


the presentiny to one the sea 
bathing, witheat the necessi ‘aa residence on the coast. 
Baths red with this salt may always be the 


([PIDMAN’s SEA SALT should be used in every 
| Its wonderful are there 


London. 
CROSBY'S 
Narcotics, and Squills : 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
SOLAR IN. 


„Torr and BT 


— 


FURNISH 0 


YOUR HOUSE: wm THE 
Ar 8 


4 > , in? 


mm DEAN ES. u 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST ram 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s. to 55s. 


Electro Forks—Tabie, 2 to .; Dessert, 168. to 20s, 
9 to 4s. ; 168, to 30s. 
Papier . 
Electro 
Dish 
Electro | 
** * 
Lampe 
Bronzed Tea and 
and 


| 


Fenders—Brignt, 45¢. to £15 15s.; Bronze, 3s. 64. th 66. 
— Hot-air, &o. 


Cornices'—Corntoe-péles, Bods, Bass, 4 “ 
Glass, b. | igh, oo, 
5s. de 0 feet; £83 
Tron. 


Kitcheners, from 8 fest, £3 
Kitchen Utensils—Copper, Tin. and 0 


Toole See One’ ed Youths, fe. 


Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, £0 
Hot-water Fittings for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments „f £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


FIELD'S 
PATENT “OZOKERIT” CANDLES. 


IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 
IMPROVED IN BURNING. 

Made in all swes, and 
SOLD EVERWHERE. 
A DELIGHTFUL AND UY 

With a Delicate and clear Complexion, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 
UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
Manufactured by 


4d. and 6d. each. 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &o., 


CASH’S. 
KNITTED ROUGH TOW ELS. 


OAN BE ORDERED THROUGH 


— wa * *. — 


Hosiers and Drepers, &c., everywhere. 
CROSSE & BLACK WBLL’S 


PURE MALT VINEGAR, 


: of uniform strength and favour, which was awarded ¢ 


special MEDAL FOR PROGRESS at the Vienne Exhi- 
bition, may be obtained im pint and quart bottles of imperial 
measure from all Grocers and Italian Warehbousemen at 


21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
BORWICK’S 


: 


AL 
POWDER 
has been awarded 


THREE MEDALS 


STARCH 


Always secures 


THE GLENFIELD 


* 
Greatly excele all n Teeth, 
“AGUA 1 


Restores the Human 5 


SERY POWDER” 


Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
SK for JOHN GOSNELL sad 00. B. 
A. and see that you have none other than their GENUINE 


Bold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 


jd. | Wholesale Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
CREAM of IRISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled 


KINAHAN“S LL 


and than Cognac 
Net, the Red Seal, Piak Label, and Cork Lranded 


Wholesale 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1878. 
GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BES? IN THB WORLD. 

delicious Bread, Pastry, &c. with 
Grocers, and O 12 6d 
Is., ls, 6d., and 2s. tins, fog 
DALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 
Diploma of Merit, Vienna Bshibition, 1878 

CELEBRATE 


each. 
Manufacturers—GOODALL, BACK HOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
> Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873, 
GOODALL’S QUININE WINE 
Is and all from 
* 
and to u ern Cu st 
TONIC wer INTRODUCED TO THS PUBLIC. 


Recommended for “Pood J * 
“ Anti-Adulteration maT cet,” Id Mil 


Bold by Grocer, n at Is. 


Prepared by GOODALE. BACKWOUSE, & oo. s. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 
BLLIS’*S RUTHIN wars, 


eer aug 
Price of 6 — 25 is. 
2 A aon 4 ie : 


ostage, 
Price of an U mbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. F free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to Joh : Post 


NEW PATENT 

RL4stic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 

—The material of which these are made is 
Faculty as being 
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This day is published, in gro, price 15s., 


the Rev. ALEX. T. MITCHELL, D. D, Pro- 


History in the University of St. 
— sod. the Rev „ LL.D 


of Prestonpans. With 4 Historical and 
i FA by Professor M2. 8 


Wm. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


On FRIDAY NEXT, in crown do, price 2s., cloth, 


HE LIFE of OHRIST, for the use of Young 


T Persons, selected from the Gospels and Ch 

arranged; with gu plementary Noten ome Para Fe 

ne 
; Assistant-Master in t 

Daletch College’ * 


London: Longmans and Co. 
PEN AIX XISSI VON. 


Now ready, 
I. TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. Free. 
2. SCRIPTURE CARDS. In Colours. Twelve 
different kinds. 1s. per 1,000. 
8. HYMNS for SPECIAL SERVICES. Eight 
Sheets of 4 Hymns each. 4s. per 1,000. 
JOHN KIRK, Secretary. 
Office, 11, Buckingbam-street, Adelphi, W. C. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED NEWSP&PER. 
ICTORIAL WORLD. Zo. WEEKLY. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Threepence Weekly. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST ISSUED, 


ICTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Threepence Weekly. 
FINE ART SUPPLEMENTS GRATIS. 


ICTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Mustrated Newspaper. Threepence Weekly. 
free 3d. 0 63, Fleet 
Specimen Copy post ffices, 1 
Pp. 180, cloth, 1s., or 13 stamps, 


1 DISEASES TREATED by HOM&0O. 
PATHY. By James Moors, M.R.C.V.8. 
enclosed, 


A chest of Medicines, book , carriage free. 
HORSES, ILL and WELL: Hom 


Injuries. Same Author. Fp. 220, 
free. 


Mowpay, 4th May, 1874. 
information, apply te 1 


— Wa. 8 2 oer. 
4 5 


CN OF OCONFORMIST ear a SCHOOL, 
BISHOPS STORIFOR 

Head Master — Rev. RICHARD . B. A, of Trinity 
Cambridge. 


. The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuurspay, Sep- 
tember 3rd, 1874. 


For and further M 22 “yr 
Master, or Mr. A. Boardman, t 


England B Nonconformist School Company sean 
36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, condacted by the Misses HE WITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 
The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


QTROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BESCHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
AUTUMN TERM will begin Tuurspay, September 24th 


— — — 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
BELPER, DERBYSHIRE. 
Principal—W. B. ANTHONY, A. C. P. 

Good middle-class Education, in a beautiful and healthy 
locality. Home comforts and careful training. Twenty-six 
Cambridge of 1 t) Certificates have been taken in the 


xaminations since 1869. Full particulars 
and —— on application t to the Principal. 


ARNO HILL COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


2 ne poy for ADMISSION to ~~ — 12 
t opening next Session, in Septem shou 
made without delay. Lay Students, as well as Candidates 


for the Con inistry, are admitted. All infor- 
aoa we Fg oan ha canned from the Hon. Secretary, Rev. 


Stephens, Birchfields, Birmingham. 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, at 
SOUTHSIDE HOUSE, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
Principals—Mr. and Mrs, H. B. SMITH and Miss FERRIS. 


be Pear, tn is adapted to the standard of the 
Cambridge Local Examinations, and is under the 
supervision of Mr, H. B. Smith and Miss Ferris, who have 
had considerable experience in teaching, and have success- 
fully passed Pupils at Cambridge and Oxford Local Exami- 
nations 


French taught by a resident Parisian Lady. 


UDOR MALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


ParncrpaAts—Mrs, TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 
PROFESSORS. 


English Literature . Mrs. C. L. BaALrour. 
Botan va * Prof. Bentiey, King’s Coll. 
Language ... Dr. Manprov. 
German Language ... Dr. Gernen. 
Italian Language Signor SuINO, 
Ancient Modern H Dr. Kemeueap, Dulwich Coll. 
English Language ... E. H. Weer, M.A. 
Physical Geography. WX. Hueuss, King’s Coll. 
Music—Theory, &c. Jon BLOCKLEY, 
— n ee sy 
ing Organ ... ONK, 
Drawing and Painti R. W. Buss, Esq 
Geology and Biblical Rev J. V. Tong. D.. r. d.. 


Terms and Particulars on application to Tux PrincrPacs. 


SOUTH COAST. 


STABLISHMENT for YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN.—HEATHFIELD HOUSE, PARKSTONE, 
between Poole and Bournemouth. 
This Establishment, conducted oy Bes. WALTER GILL, 
aided by com t Masters, will REOPEN (p.v.), on 
Tavurspay, July 30th, 


Terms moderate. Parkstone is singularly healthy and 
directly accessible by rail, One Station from 
Ow sce HOUSE SCHOOL, 


HAME, near OXFORD, 
The success of ‘ti school for thirty-four years 
— Bers er is paid to sub —— - in 
Ba» have excelled in good writing, arith- 
aud mercantile 
8 Local Examination 
— J- — arithmetic, (Beeld 


24 Guineas. 


1 1 


. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap Meran. 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, „ M.A. Lond, 
— Medalist in Classics) ; 4 Scholar, and 
Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 
— College, London; Fellow of University College, 
H. C. BATTERBURY ay 1g 
, ical Scholar 
and Priseman of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 


AGSISTANT Masrers. 


2 B. CONNE Eeq., Exhibit. Cargill Scholar, and 
W ot the University of 1 4 


HEN RY TAYLER Eon Esq. 
W. M. E 1 2 
G of the University of Gottingen, Cer- 


WM. EBELI 
tificated by the Imperial Prussian Goverument. 


Extra Masrera. 
ARCHIBALD 25 Esq, Student Royal Academy of 


THO ROBENTS, fn, Chemie. 


Resident ei ede 
A — or to the Sec., the 
Rev. ROWE, M.A. Tettenreh, Wolrerhnmptne 


| DUCATION eu for YOUNG LADIFs 
E 75 and 76, LN DOVER. am, 


ive English, 
— at dg me and the of the i 
meee house and — —— 1 — 
oderate terms. Governess pupil required. Ad- 
— Prissigul 


RPHAN . 
HAVERSTOCE B 


Instituted May 10th, 1788, for Children of both sexes and 
Cader 3250 neve been admitted, 400 now under care a 
er Most Gracious Majesty 
QUEEN, and. thes Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Prinesss 27 Wales 


SCHOOL 


At the Bard Half-Yearly Meeting of Governors, held at 
the London Tavern, on Tharsday, July 30th, for the Election 
of Forty Orphan Children, out of a list of 149 candidates 

JOHN KEMP WELCH, Eg. V. P. and Treasurer, 
in the Chair— 
at tM close of the Ballot the following were declared to be 


SUCCESSFUL, subject to a scrutiny being demanded before 
the 4th of August :— 


GIRLS, 

I. Savage, M. Marr 482 9. Alborongh, Clara 8. 212 
2. Mickleson, E. Mary... 319 | 10. Nicholas, M. ... 209 
3. Gardener, Kate . . 316 II. Billing, Ellen Jane 205 
4. Rushton, M. Mabel 314 12. Batty, Rosa Elisabeth 201 
5. Stephens, Ev ine . 290 13. Pearce, Amelia Alice 195 
6. Groom, Annie K. 283 | 14. Russell, nate Eva ... 175 
7. Rollason, Christinia 8, 256 | 15. Latubridge, E. A. ... 170 
8. Moate, Elizabeth Jane 229 


BOYS. 


16. Hooker, Frederick R. 471 | 28. Tipping, John H. 333 
17. Butler, John Oven 429 | 29. Stragnell, William O. 326 


18. Powell, Charles F. ... 419 | 30. Townsend, H. Victor 318 
19. Tatt, Frederick H. 403 | 31. Hol ’ Frau k 314 
Arthur 32. win A 313 


33. Fox, Joseph William 295 
34. Townsend, Walfred... 281 
35, Waitt, Charles Joseph 276 
36. Belichambers, John A. 271 


24. Vincer, William B. 370 | 37. Stuart, Frank WwW. ... @l 
25. Salmon, Herbert E. . 367 | 38. Ives, Charles . 259 
26. Underwood, Alfred G. 351 | 39. Hundle „Augustus C. 257 
27. Chowen, Henry ...... 348 40. Swan Charities H. 251 


1 and to the Scruti- 
peers the proceedings terminated 


The Right Hon. W. E. FORSTER, MP., at the late 
Annual Examination :—* This is the oldest Orphan School 
in the Kingdom—one of our ancient institutions —and, like 
many other ancient iustitutions, likely to have a very long 
life, because it has itself to the newest require- 
ments of the time, and I do not think there are any improve- 
ments in teaching that have not been laid hold of by your 
Committee and by the masters and mistresses here.” 
CONTRIBUTIONS are EARNESTLY SOLICITED, 
and will be thankfully received at 73, Cheapside, E.C., by 


JOSEPH BOUL, Secretary. 


HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief 3 — Street, London, E, C. 
Capital £100,000. 
Distinctive Featuaes or THE Company. 
The Guarantee of an a 
premium, 
Policies lifetime wi 
Tuvald or Second Clas Lives assured at 
a 


— rates, on 
ve been declared in 1860, 1863, 1866, 1899, 


ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, &c., 


48, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON. 


Established 1835. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq A Jonathan Th 
in, Eeq., M. P. , Esq. 
Charles Whetham, Esq. | Sir Charles Reel, FRA, 
110 and Sheriff 


The Profits of five years to the 20th November, 


UBTR, WOES, . . . . · 2 . ef · . . . 


£519,223 
an Annual Reduction in Premiums for 


The whole of the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. — 
Number of Policies issued, 34,804. 
— — £3,265,881 
£438,654 


The entire Expenses are only 5 per cent. on the gross annuhl 
revenue. 


Total Amount paid for Claims ...... £3,393,551 
Prospectus and Proposal Form forwarded on application. 
HENRY RANCE, Secretary. 


August, 1874. 
MARAVILLA COCOA. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS ha the EXCLU- 
wpe hah pila they” ED COCOA, 
invite comparison with any other Cocoa for Purity 
—Fine Aroma—Sanative, Nutritive, and 
Power— Easiness of —and pepe ke ring! 


DELICIOUS FLAVO 


as a favourite Beverage for breakfast, — ae : 
Soothing Refreshment after a late evening. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


The Globe says, “TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
MARAVILLA COCOA has achieved a thorough 
success, and supersedes every other Cocoa in the 
market.” 
Sold in tin-li a only by all Grocers. TAYLOR 
BROTHERS, London, Sole Proprietors, 


— 


enger COLLEGE, BLACKPOOL. 


2,000 Sons of Merchants have 3 
NEXT HALT XE 


Full Prospectus, address, I. GRE GORY F. FRGS, Principal. 


114 RBs my at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 


London; and K. Burt and Co., Wine 
—— . 


